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LILIES AND PIGEONS. 
October Picture in Alabama Prairies. 





BY MARTHA YOUNG. 
Here in this netted grass, now blanched to 
gold, 
A sheaf of snowy lilies lift white wings; 
The slender stems caught in the rich black 
mould 
Held fast again by grass in golden rings. 


Here just above the lilies float the flock 
Of snowy pigeons with white wings out- 
spread; 
And round and round their wings gold sun- 
beams lock, 
While over all an argent haze is shed. 
Greensboro, Ala. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 





President Roosevelt has saved the 
country from an impending coal famine 
by securing from the operators a refer- 
ence of the miners’ demands to a board of 
arbitration named by him and accepted 
by both parties. If he had not succeeded 
in doing this, it is appalling to think what 
a state of things would have prevailed be- 
fore winter was over. Surely the coal 
strike will open the eyes of women to 
their interest in national politics for the 
protection of their homes. 





A memorial meeting in honor of Dr. 
Marie Elizabeth Zakrzewska will be held in 
Chickering Hall, Wednesday, Oct. 29, at 
3 P.M. The public are cordially invited. 


—> 





“We have always been for coéduca- 
tion,” said President Draper of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in welcoming the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. ‘‘Segrega- 
tion has never bothered us. We believe 
that men and women working together at 
every time of life can accomplish the 
greatest good.”’ 





The annual report of President Warren 
of Boston University reviews the work 
done by the University in its different de- 
partments during the past year. The 
whole number of students during the year 
was 1,350, of whom 429 were young wom- 


en and 921 young men. They represented 
twenty-one foreign countries and thirty- 
five States and Territories. Among them 
were ninety-two holders of degrees from 
other universities. The liberal arts de- 
partment had 534 students, sixty-six of 
whom were graduated in June. This 
year there is a decided increase, there be- 
ing 138 in the entering class. The College 
of Agriculture at Amherst had 157 stu- 
dents, including graduates from Harvard, 
Brown, Bates, Smith, and the Connecticut 
College of Agriculture. A new departure 
at this school is the increased attendance 
of women, four graduating last Jane. The 
School of Theology has 173 students, 113 
of them graduates from 43 other colleges. 
Ten are from foreign lands. The enrol- 
ment is the largest the school ever knew, 
and is more than twice that of any other 
theological school in the United States, 
The Law School is the best-paying depart- 
ment of the University. There were 367 
students enrolled. The graduating class 
numbered ninety-three members, and is 
the largest the school ever sent out, The 
School of Medicine had many marked 
changes during the year, the most impor- 
tant being the closer union with the Ho- 
mopathic Hospital and a notable in- 
crease in permanent benefactions, The 
total membership was 136, forty-one of 
whom were women. The Graduate School 
contained eighty-seven students, of whom 
thirty-three were candidates for a third 
degree. In donations and gifts the Uni- 
versity has received a total of $45,000, 
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THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. will be held at 3 Park Street, 
Boston, next Tuesday, Oct. 28, at 3 P. M. 
Mrs. Livermore will preside. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, of the Animal 
Rescue League, will tell of the Sheltering 
Home for animals in this city and its good 
work, illustrating her talk with photo- 
graphs. Light refreshments will be 
served, Admission free to members of 
the Association; to others, 15 cents. 


ee ad 


A GLIMPSE OF PORTO RICO. 
The following extract from a private 
letter gives an interesting ‘inside view’’ 
of present conditions in Porto Rico: 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF PORTO 
RICO, INSULAR NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Rio PreDRAS, SEPT, 14, 1902. 

Just now I am engaged in a most inter- 
esting bit of work, i. e., conducting a 
summer course in agriculture for the ben- 
efit of fourteen men who are to teach in 
the new Rural Agricultural Schools of the 
island. Twelve of them are Porto Ricans 
and two Americans, and all have taught 
in Porto Rico before. 

I am on the faculty of the Normal 
School here in charge of agriculture. 
There is but little money available for 
this branch of the work now, but Dr. 
Lindsay, the Commissioner, expects an 
appropriation next winter. I believe the 
hope is to have the Morrell Act extended 
in its application to Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines. 

My work also includes a supervision of 
the agricultural work in nineteen schools 
throughout the island. My trips, some of 
them upon trails, are of great interest. 
So far, only five per cent. of our inhabi- 
tants are in school, which is more than 
twice the number ever reached under 
Spanish rule. The people are hungry for 
education, especially to learn English. 

The race question can be well studied 
here, There are more factors in it than 
at home. There is a considerable substra- 
tum of Indian blood among the ‘white 
people.’’ Spanish characteristics predom- 
inate, but with great modification. There 
is less prejudice against African blood 
here than in the United States, less even 
than in the North. The wages of un- 
skilled labor are low, 30 to 50 cents a day 
without board. In many parts of the 
country, especially the interior, there is 
little work at that. There is, however, a 
lack of good skilled workmen. 

Colored teachers, carpenters, and horti- 
culturists could do well here when they 
have learned Spanish. 

The business status of women is rapidly 
improving here under liberal department- 
al management. Women get the same 
pay as the men intheschools. Ponce has 
a@ woman supervisor, and a good one. A 
woman has been put over the San Juan 
High School in place of a man. 

The insular telegraph service, a branch 





of the Interior Department of Porto Rico, 





has recently established a school in teleg- 
raphy which is proving a success, 

I find the climate more healthful than 
that of Jamaica, It is more breezy. 

Conditions are steadily improving, and, 
in spite of the many backward and dis- 
couraging circumstances, American rule 
here is proving a blessing to the island. 

Of the beauty of the rich, tropical vege- 
tation of this mountain island I cannot 
now speak. Travel is easy, and, except 
for lardy food, is enjoyable. 

F. M. PENNOCK, 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York Ciry, Oct, 21, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The various clubs and societies are 
nearly all holding their regular meetings, 
and once more the club-women of the city 
are enjoying the pleasant reunions which 
bring together old friends and establish 
pleasant acquaintanceships. The first 
luncheon of Sorosis took place on Oct. 6, 
The Health Protective Association, under 
the valiant leadership of Mrs. Trautman, 
is taking up the question of overcrowding 
in the trolley cars, and endeavoring to 
secure better conditions. The Society for 
Political Study has resumed its weekly 
meetings, which occur on each Tuesday 
afternoon at Geneological Hall. Mrs, 
Helen Clark is the President, and at the 
meeting last week there was a spirited 
discussion on the coal-strike. ‘Munici- 
pal Ownership of Public Utilities,” ‘‘The 
Southern Race Problem,”’ ‘‘Education in 
the Philippines,’’ and other important 
topics are to be considered. Next week 
the sixth annual convention of the New 
York State Assembly of Mothers will 
convene in the hal! of the Board of Edu- 
cation, which has been given for the oc- 
casion. Mrs, Mary Grinnell Meares, the 
president, will preside, and one of the 
addresses will be by William H. Maxwell, 
the President of the Board of Associate 
Superintendents of the Public Schools, 
thus giving official endorsemen to the 
movement. Many lines of work of inter- 
est to mothers will be discussed during 
the session. 

The Woman’s Law Class of the New 
York University opened yesterday morn- 
ing for its thirteenth scholastic year, at 
the University Building on Washington 
Square. The President of the University, 
Dr. McCracken, was absent in Chicago, 
and the chancellor’s address was read by 
Miss Helen Gould, vice-president of the 
Woman's Legal Education Society. Brief 
addresses were also made by Mrs. Munn, 
President of the Society, and Dr. Clarence 
D. Ashley, Dean of the faculty and lectu- 
rer to the law class. There are already 
twenty students enrolled, and this num- 
ber will no doubt increase to forty or 
fifty. 

Political meetings are held nightly, and 
the city is already gay with fireworks on 
many evenings. Miss Helen Varick Bos- 
well recently made a speech at one of the 
noon-day gatherings on Broadway, and a 
young Hebrew woman, Miss Florence 
Ceitlin, spoke at a hall on the East side 
that was crowded to overflowing. Both 
of these ladies advocated the election of 
the Republican candidates. 

There was a small error in last week’s 
New York Letter, which might lead to a 
serious misunderstanding of conditions 
here, Either the type-writer or the type- 
setter is responsible for the statement 
that on the local school boards of each 
district, three of the five members are 
women. The figure should have been 
two. If three out of the five were of the 
non-voting sex, they would control the 
boards, and this isa contingency that our 
politicians will never accept with calm- 
ness until these influential members have 
political as well as social power. 

The sad news of the death of Mrs. Cor- 
nelia C. Hussey is a grief to many friends 
here. For years she was one of the 
staunchest supporters of the cause of en- 
franchisement in this city, giving the in- 
spiration of her presence at important 
conventions, and always generously con- 
tributing to the expenses. Her beautiful 
home in Orange, N. J., was often hospita- 
bly open, and it is pleasant to think of 
her as she appeared on the occasion of 
one important meeting, when her spacious 
drawing-rooms were thrown open to an in- 
terested gathering of ladies, among whom 
she moved, dispensing a gracious hospi- 
tality, herself a type of all that is refined 
and intellectual in womanhood. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 


75 East Slat Street. 





WOMEN’S INVENTIONS AT MECHANICS’ 
FAIR. 


Among the most interesting features of 
the women’s department at the Mechan- 
ics’ Fair, now open in this city, is the ex- 
hibit of women’s labor-saving household 
inventions, The Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union offered a prize of 
fifty dollars for the best device of this 
kind invented by a woman. The various 
inventions sent in to compete for the prize 
are now on view, while waiting for the 
committee of award to decide upon their 
merits. 

One is a ‘scientific bread machine,”’ 
which will mix the flour for ten loaves of 
bread in three minutes, saving labor, flour 
and money by perfect accuracy. It was 
brought to the Fair at the special request 
of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, One of these 
machines, of a larger size, able to turn 
out 1,200 loaves at once, has just been 
bought by the government for use in the 
navy. 

The history of this machine is unusual, 
Its inventor, Mrs, Lydia Coale Sharpless, 
is a@ Quaker lady of an old Philadelphia 
family. Her grandfather was one of the 
founders of the Philadelphia library. Her 
grandmother, a remarkable woman, of 
fine presence and great executive ability, 
was for fifty years the elder (i. 6. the 
highest officer) of the trustees’ meeting of 
the Orthodox ‘‘Friends.’’ Her father was 
one of the Johnsons, the old law-book 
publishers of Philadelphia. Her son and 
daughter are both of them college gradu- 
ates. The son is doing fine work in chem- 
istry with Cyrus Chambers. The daugh- 
ter, a graduate of Wells College and post- 
graduate of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, makes a specialty of mathematics and 
physics. 

Mrs. Sharpless was led to this invention 
in her efforts to make the most perfectly 
digestible bread for her husband, who was 
suffering from Bright’s disease. He had 
always been a student, and had very fine 
instruments, so that she had facilities for 
research. She experimented under the 
microscope for two years. She found that 
the particles of damp flour, mixed under 
pressure, as in ordinary stirring and 
kneading, got less expansion than when 
mixed without pressure. 

Common bread is forbidden in many 
cases of rheumatism and Bright’s disease, 
because it contains starch that has not 
been perfectly converted into sugar-of- 
starch, or dextrine. Until they have un- 
dergone this transformation and burst 
their cells, the particles of starch cannot 
be digested. The more fully the starch 
has undergone this process, the more di- 
gestible the bread. 

When a beam of polarized light is 
passed through a thin slice of bread, and 
examined with the proper apparatus, a 
shadowy cross is seen wherever an un- 
burst particle of starch exists in the 
bread. When the polarized light is thus 
passed through any ordinary bread, the 
slice is seen thickly scattered over with 
these little crosses. 

It has long been a cause of wonder why 
the coarse, sour black bread of the Ger- 
map peasants can be digested by people 
who cannot assimilate any other kind, 
This bread is allowed to rise for twenty- 
four hours, till the yeast-plant attains its 
full growth and dies. It turns sour, and 
the acid bursts the particles of starch. 
When polarized light is passed through a 
slice of this black bread, it is seen to be 
free from crosses, except around the 
edges, where a little fresh flour has been 
used in making the dough into loaves, to 
keep it from sticking to the hands. Hence 
this bread is digestible; but it is too dis- 
agreeable to the taste for our people to 
eat it. AJl our nice bread contains a large 
quantity of unburst particles of starch. 
By Mrs. Sharpless’s new process, the par- 
ticles of starch are all burst and trans- 
formed into dextrine, so that when the 
polarized light is passed through a slice, 
not a single cross is seen, At the same 
time the bread is ideally light and sweet. 

The peculiarity of the bread machine is 
that it mixes the ingredients for the 
bread without pressure. At the bottom 
there isa receptacle into which the pre- 
scribed quantity of milk and water is put, 
and at the top a sieve into which the flour 
is measured. Between are two rollers, 
set spirally with knives. By turning a 
handle, the two rollers are made to re- 
volye, the knives ‘‘interdigitating,”’ and 
striking the flour and water lightly with 
their sharp edges without pressure. In 
three minutes it is perfectly mixed, and 
can be left to rise. A little thermometer 

(Continued on page 338.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss BELLE Kearney, of Mississippi, 
will address the Boston W.C. T. U. in 
Park Street Church next Monday evening. 


Mrs. Mary C. C, BRADFORD was elect- 
ed president of the Colorado State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs at its recent an- 
nual meeting in Boulder. 


Miss WoLpD, M. A., who teaches in the 
High School at Eugene, Or., is said to be 
a thorough and earnest student of biology, 
and one of the ablest analytical chemists 
in the State. 


Miss Rose CLEVELAND, the sister of ex- 
President Cleveland, is a successful far- 
mer. She owns half of a seven-hundred- 
acre island off the coast of Maine, where 
she raises prize vegetables and small 
fruits. She also has eight hundred chick- 
ens and a fine herd of cows. 


Mrs. Emity O. KIMBALL, of Sharon, 
Mass., died on October 16, at the resi- 
dence of her daughter, Mrs. L. W. Gris- 
wold, in Greenfield, Mass. Mrs. Kimball 
was a life-long advocate of suffrage for 
women, and was perbaps best known as 
for many years the president of the Equal 
Rights Club of Hartford, Conn, A more 
extended notice will appear next week. 

LADY HENRY SOMERSET was the cen- 
tral attraction at the annual convention 
of the National W.C, T. U., which bas 
just closed a most successful meeting at 
Portland, Me. There were brilliant 
speakers from North and South, East and 
West. Rev. Anna H. Shaw made a pow- 
erful plea for the equal suffrage resolu- 
tion, which was adopted. 

Mrs. C, C. Hussey of East Orange, N. 
J., has left $10,000 to the National Ameri- 
can Suffrage Association. She was al- 
ways @ generous contributor for equal 
suffrage work. She said that there were 
many women who could speak and write 
for the cause, but that the Lord seemed 
to have given her only one talent, that of 
making money for it; and she did not. 
mean to let her talent rust unused. Her 
investments in real estate were judicious 
and profitable, and she spent the money 
liberally for the various movements to 
‘tmake the world better.”’ 

Miss LouisE HOLMAN RICHARDSON has 
been elected associate dean at Monett 
Hall, Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 
Miss Richardson is a Massachusetts wo- 
man and a graduate of Boston University. 
She received the first European Fellow- 
ship of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumna, and spent two years travelling 


-in Europe and studying at Newnham Col- 


lege, Cambridge, Eng. Upon her return 
to America she received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Boston Uni- 
versity. Since that time she has been 


_ Professor of the Latin Language and Lit- 


erature in Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., at various times filling the position 
of acting dean. 


Lois L. Hows of Boston, and Henrietta 
C. Dozier of Atlanta, Ga., are two women 
architects who are represented at the Me- 
chanics’ Fair in this city by photographs 
of buildings designed by them. Among 
those of the Georgia lady are a Methodist 
church at Fairburn, Ga., and the residence 
of Mrs. J. C. Cooper at Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miss Howe’s include Francis J. Garrison's 
home at Lexington, Mass., the house of 
Mr. W. A. Donald at South Yarmouth in 
this State, a new room at Elmwood, Cam- 
bridge, and a hall in the house of A. C. 
Potter, also of Cambridge. Architecture 
is a@ good profession for competent wom- 
en, and houses will be more conveniently 
arranged for the housekeepers when wom- 
en take a hand in designing them. 


_ Mrs. ELLEN H. RICHARDS regards one 
of the exhibits in the Women’s Depart- 
ment at the Mechanics’ Fair as an espe- 
cially striking illustration of the thought- 
less way in which money is often squan- 
dered. Two glass cases stand side by 
side, each containing a chemise, corset 
cover and skirt. Those in the first case 
are substantial, exquisitely made, and 
slightly but tastefully embroidered. 
Those in the second case are highly or- 
nate, and delicate to the verge of flimsi- 
ness, with a profusion of deep lace on the 
skirt. The placard onthe first case reads: 
“This chemise, corset cover and skirt cost 
$4.50. To launder them weekly for a year 
costs $31.20; total, $35.70."" The second 
case says: ‘This chemise, corset cover 
and skirt cost $14.25. To launder them 
weekly for a year costs $83.20; total, 
$97.45. The wearer spends $61.75 per 
year more on these three garments than 
the wearer of the others,”’ 
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WOMEN’S INVENTIONS AT MECHANICS 
FAIR. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


at the side marks the right temperature. 
When the bread is risen, it can be put 
into the pans without using any more 
flour to keep it from sticking to the 
hands, as when mixed thus lightly it does 
not form asticky paste, as it does when 
kneaded under pressure. 

Mrs. Sharpless, with the help of her 
daughter, the student of mathematics, 
made both the model of her invention, 
and the working machine, The model 
was made of pasteboard. The daughter 
cut out the pasteboard and the mother 
sewed it together. Then Mrs. Sharpless 
sent for her friend, Cyrus Chambers, of 
Philadelphia, the inventor of the great 
brick machines and the holder of other 
valuable patents. At the sight of her 
model, he laughed till he almost fell off 
his chair. He said: ‘‘Anybody might 
know that that was a woman’s model— 
made of pasteboard and sewn together!”’ 
He took it away with him. The next 
morning he came back and said: “I have 
more respect for women than I had before, 
That model works beautifully. But you 
surely did not do the mathematical part 
yourself?’ ‘No,’ answered Mrs. Sharp- 
less, “I owe that*to my college girl.’’ 
Later, when he put this rough model be- 
fore the board of patent lawyers, they too 
were convulsed with laughter. Mr Cham- 
bers said: ‘‘You may laugh, gentlemen, 
but I seldom have an amateur model that 
works out so perfectly.’’ 

Then the professors in the chemical de 
partment of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia went over Mrs. Sharpless’s work step 
by step, and made more than a hundred 
slides illustrating the results of their in- 
vestigation. On Oct. 15, Prof. F. D. Ives, 
the inventor of the binocular microscope, 
exhibited the bread machine at the Frank- 
lin Institute, which was founded in Phila- 
delphia by Benjamin Franklin a century 
ago to advance the work of mechanics and 
science. Besides scientists, many practi- 
cal millers were present, and the over- 
seers of the old Orthodox Friends’ Meet- 
ing on Twelfth Street turned out almost to 
a man. Polarized light was passed 
through a multitude of samples of other 
bread, and in every case the crosses be- 
trayed the presence of unburst particles 
of starch, while the bread made by the 
new process was wholly free from them. 

At the close Mr. Cyrus Chambers said, 
in a voice broken by emotion: “When 
Mrs. Sharpless told me of this, I only 
half believed in it, but I thought that if 
true it would be very valuable. I put it 
to the severest test, and we have found it 
to be even better than she supposed. She 
thought that by her new process she could 
get from twelve to twenty-five per cent. 
more nourishment out of the flour, but 
we have proved that she gets almost fifty 
per cent, more!” 

At this exhibition, when the picture of 
the first rough pasteboard model was 
thrown on the screen, Mr. Chambers said, 
“I know she made the holes in the sieve 
with a darning needle!’’ It was a fact. 

When the invention was shown to Pres- 
ident McAllister of the Drexel Institute, 
he said: ‘‘Why, Mrs. Sharpless, you don’t 
know what you have done. You have 
done something that the technologists 
have been working on for years without 
success. You must tell women about 
this new process.’”’ She answered: ‘‘Pro- 
fessor McAllister, I never spoke above a 
whisper in my life!’? She was persuad- 
ed, however, by the argument that the 
inventor of a new device could explain it 
better than anybody else, and she has 
since presented it before most of the wom- 
en’s colleges, and before a number of 
Granges. 

‘When I presented it not long ago be- 
fore the Grangers in Pennsylvania,’’ she 
said, “the men took the idea in quickly, 
because they were used t) feeding their 
stock and studying the nourishing proper- 
ties of different kinds of fodder. But the 
women, who fed stock worth five hundred 
times as much, listened with blank faces, 
and one said to me after the lecture, ‘Can 
you tell me how to zet back my luck? 1 
have lost my luck in bread-making for the 
last seven months, and I think it is be- 
eause we have moved to a new place.’ 
Another said, ‘Il have lost my luck, too. 
I thixk it must be the water. The water 
is not as good as it used to be!’ 1 looked 
at her and thought, ‘Poor woman, can you 
not be taught to think?” What we need 
is to make women think about their daily 
work, and make it interesting to them. 
We have just as much mind as men, if we 
are on y taught to use it; and our minds 
are nut benumbed with liquor and to- 
bacco. At the coéducational colleges the 
girls generally go ahead of the boys. 

“When I was a girl and went to a 
Friends’ boarding school, I had a remark- 
ably good teacher. She said to me, ‘Lily, 
thee needs to think. I shall not give thee 
any more arithmetic, thee knows evough 
of it; aud I shall not put thee into alge- 
bra, thee is not ready for it yet; but lam 





going to put thee into geometry.’ She 
did, and the geometry taught me to think. 
But we might say of most women’s edu- 
cation what the Vermont farmer said to 
his daughter: ‘At that boarding school 
they teach you nothing but larnin’; they 
don’t teach you how to use your larnin’!’ 

“I once heard Mrs, Rohrer say in a 
lecture, ‘A woman should never be taught 
beyond her algebra,’ and many of the men 
in the audience looked at one another and 
nodded approvingly; and I gnashed my 
teeth. Some people were surprised at 
my keeping my daughter in college so 
long, and they asked, ‘Are you educating 
her for a professor?’ I answered, ‘No, I 
am educating her for life.’ ” 

“But is this machine simple enough so 
that an average ignorant servant can make 
bread with it?’ a listener asked. Mrs. 
Sharpless smiled, and told how Mr. Simp- 
son, arich Philadelphian, sent home one 
of the machines, to the great disgust of 
his old covk Ellen, who had been with 
him fifteen years. At first she refused to 
have it brought into the house. She said 
she knew how to make bread. But after 
they had been using it for a short time, 
Mr. Simpson proposed to lend it for a few 
days to a neighbor who wanted to try it, 
and Ellen exclaimed, ‘‘Please don’t take 
it till after baking day, Mr. Simpson!” 
The servants soon become attached to it, 
because it saves so much trouble. At 
Swarthmore, Pa., a colored girl of fifteen, 
unable to read or write, quickly learned 
to make perfect bread with this machine. 
It turns out good bread with the accuracy 
of a scientific experiment. 

The machine on exhibition at the Fair 
will make from three to ten loaves of 
bread, and costs $12. 

Mrs. Sharpless was asked if there was 
not solid satisfaction in the consciousness 
of having invented something so useful, 
She answered, “I will tell you what did 
give me solid satisfaction. I visited a 
friend in Western Pennsylvania, and 
found her struggling under a mortgage, 
and much discouraged. I said to her, ‘I 
will lend you one of these machines till 
you are able to pay for it; and you put a 
card in the window of the Woman’s Ex- 
change, to say that fresh biscuit will be 
here every day at 4 P.M.’ She tried it. 
She now sells a hundred dozen daily, and 
she has cleared off her mortgage.”’ 

Mrs. Sharpless has nothing to do with 
making or selling the bread machine; 
she only gets a royalty. She is staying 
at 29 Appleton Street during the Fair. 
No doubt she will be glad to give fuller 
information to anyone interested. 

Miss Stevenson and Miss Elliot, the two 
young college women whose bakery at 
832 Massachusetts Avenue in Cambridge 
has already been described in our col- 
umns, are quick to adopt progressive 
methods, They are now making their 
bread with this machine. The bread is 
delivered free anywhere in Boston or 
Cambridge, and their telephone is Cam- 
bridge 2.4. Anyone with a curiosity to 
taste bread in which the starch has been 
fully changed to dextrine can order a 
loaf and try it. If he begins to use it he 
will probably keep on. The writer of 
this has no pecuniary interest in it what- 
ever, but is glad that so uséful an inven- 
tion should have been made by anyone, 
and especially delighted that it should 
have been done by a woman. 

These college girl bakers have at the 
Fair an exhibit of their bakery—the 
‘‘Laboratory Kitchen’’—with bread for 
sale made by the bread machine. Any 
visitor who becomes interested in the ma- 
chine can test its product on the spot. 

It is a curious fact that ne less than 327 
bread-makiug machines have already been 
patented in the United States; but they 
all proceed upon the principle of kneading 
the dough, and do it so strenuously that 
the bread is tougher than bread kneaded 
by hand. 

Another interesting invention is a jelly 
bag in which boiling hot fruit that is to 
be used for jelly may besqueezed without 
scalding or staining the hands. This is 
the invention of Mrs. Eilen Wells Phil- 
lips. There is a ‘‘Wooden Haud,’’ in- 
vented by Mrs. Ella Ricker, 416 Fourth 
Ave., Grinnell, la., which is described 
as ‘‘a sanitary mixer,’’ a substitute for the 
hand and spoon in mixing everything 
but bread; a great help in creaming 
sugar and butter, and in making cake, 
being quicker and less laburious than the 
hand. 

Another capital device invented by a 
woman is the *‘Tip- lop Picture Hanger,” 
which is mounted ona poleand does away 
with the need of the cumbersome and 
dangerous step-ladder in hanging pictures. 
It is for sale by tbe Tremont Novelty Co., 
714 Tremont Temple, Boston; price 
$1.00. 

There is a new sanitary water-closet, in- 
vented by Mrs. A. G. Chadbourne, of 481 
Biue Hill Ave., Boston; a ventilator which 
enables air to come through a window 
without a draught on people’s heads, a 
device invented by Mrs. Eilen H. Rich- 





ards, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in this city; and another ven- i 


tilator of hers to be placed over a gas- 
burner. 

There is a model of an “orderly clothes 
press,” with directions for constructing 
one at slight cost. Init the largest num- 
ber of garments can be hung in the small- 
est space; shirt waists are kept in good 
shape, and creases are avoided, also the 
stringy appearance of garments hung up 
by tape. 

There is a plan for a kitchen cupboard, 
arranged in a new and convenient way; 
an infant’s protective dress; an ash-sifter; 
a device for removing liquid waste from 
the kitchen and laundry, invented by 
Mrs. John M. Gant, 161 N. Cherry St., 
Nashville, Tenn.; and a baby’s ‘‘creeping 
suit,’’ invented by Mrs. Hartlett Dennett, 
which is said to save about 90 per cent. of 
the child’s laundry work, and to keep the 
baby clean and comfortable all day. Pat- 
terns of it can be had at the Fair for 
fifteen cents. There are many other in- 
genious devices, and the Woman’s De- 
partment ought to be visited by every 
housekeeper who wants to learn about the 
newest labor-saving contrivances. They 
will save her time and toil, and do the 
work better than it is done by hand. 

Descriptions and prices of some of 
these have been given here, uot as an ad- 
vertisement, but for the sake of the help 
they may be to women. There are many 
of our readers, living at a distance, who 
cannot visit the Fair, but who may be 
glad to order some of these new inven- 
tions, A. S. B. 





WOMEN IN ART. 

Mrs. Theo Ruggles Kitson, the Boston 
artist, has just finished two bas-reliefs of 
Japanese artists, which are to be cast in 
bronze and placed in the Museum of Arts 
at Tokio. 

It is announced that Mrs, Alice Barber 
Stephens is to paint the portrait of Maria 
Christina, the queen mother of Spain. A 
Philadelphia daily says: ‘‘The two met in 
Paris, The Queen was there for the first 
time since her marriage, twenty-three 
years ago. It is almost as long since 
Mrs. Stephens has visited the French cap- 
ital. She was there, with her artist 
brother, Charles Stephens, and little son, 
Owen, enjoying a much-needed rest. 
When they met, the Queen forgot her 
dislike of the American nation in her ad- 
miration of the woman and the artist. 
Arrangements were made for the portrait, 
which will be done in black and white.’’ 

Miss Violet Oakley, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
was lately chosen to decorate a room in 
the new capitol of Pennsylvania. She has 
a fine piece of mural decoration in the 
Church of All Angels, on West End Ave- 
nue, one of the most beautiful churches 
in New York. The painting fills the en- 
tire wall space behind the altar facing the 
main entrance. It is called ‘The Heaven- 
ly Host,’’ and is a remarkable work. 

A young colored woman, Meta Warrick, 
of Philadelphia, bids fair to make a repu- 
tation in sculpture. She has been study- 
ing in Paris during the past two years, 
and has amazed her instructors by her 
progress. 

Miss Elizabeth Denio, of Albion, N. Y., 
who received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from the University of Hei- 
delberg, is giving a course of lectures at 
Rochester (N. Y.) University on the his- 
tory of art. F. M. A. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Mrs. M,. A. Van Cott, well known for 
her many years of evangelistic work 
throughout the United States, has settled 
at Newburg, N. Y., where she bas entered 
upon a special work in behalf of boys. 

The Southern Baptist Seminary of 
Louisville, Ky., has opened its doors to 
admit young women who are training for 
foreign missionary service. The neces- 
sary funds are not yet fully raised, but the 
school begins work in the confidence that 
the money will be forthcomiug. 

The Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference of Canaia, which by a tie vote re- 
fused to make women eligible to the 
church courts, decided at a later stage to 
admit the presidents of women mission- 
ary societies to Quarterly Boards. A rec- 
ommendation made that women of ‘talent 
and piety’’ be admitted to the ministry of 
the Methodist Church was _ rejected. 
Nevertheless, many Methodist pastors 
will be ‘‘assisted,’’during the coming sea. 
son of revivals, by women evangelists. 


A few years ago, when the admission of 
women delegates to the M. E. General 
Conference of the United States was 
under discussion, Congressman Jvuhnson 
of Nortu Dakota told the brethren the 
fol'owing story: 

In the early days, when Dakota was 





still a Territory, he was a delegate to a 
Methodist Conference at Lakota. Among 
the delegations was one from Minot—a 
woman—possessing al] the necessary cre- 
dentials. But Bishop Foss, the presiding 
officer, quoted the ‘discipline’ of the 
church which expressly forbade women 
sitting in conference with the men. She 
rose in the assembly, a modest, sweet- 
faced mother in Israel, and said: 

“IT know how it is, bishop and brothers 
and sisters. But you see there is an exi- 
gency existing at Minot. Our member- 
ship consists of but twelve, eleven women 
and one man. We are earnest workers in 


S 


the Lord’s vineyard and we feel urged to’ 


do the Master’s work, and we need the 
sympathy and advice of the delegates 
here. There are only twelve of us, pio- 
neering Methodism at Minot, eleven 
women and one man, and as he is in jail, 
charged with horse-stealing, I came as he 
could not, hoping the exigency might be 
my excuse,”’ 


What the good bishop did in the matter 
is not related. Probably he recognized 
the exigency. F. M. A. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The next meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association will be held in Bos- 
ton in July, 1903. 

The Elkin Teachers’ Annuity Fund of 
about $500,000, provided forin the will of 
Lewis Elkin, will become operative be- 
fore the end of the year. The will pro- 
vides that teachers who have taught for 
twenty consecutive years in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and who have no 
other means of support, shall receive an 
annuity for’life out of the fund. 








>? 
QUEER CASE IN MINNEAPOLIS. 

Now here’s a funny thing. Women are 
allowed to vote for members of the school 
board on the theory that they have a spe- 
cial title to a voice concerning the man- 


‘agement of a public institution that has 


so much to do with their children. But 
if they exercise that privilege at the ap- 
proaching election they may unintention- 
ally do the Minneapolis schools great in- 
jury. While they can vote for members 
of the board, they cannot vote on the 
proposition to issue bonds for the schools. 
But it requires two-thirds of all votes cast 
at the election to adopt the bonds. The 
women will be counted in the total, but 
they cannot get into the two-thirds. 
Therefore, a woman who votes for school 
directors votes to “cripple the schools, 
since the issuance of the bonds is neces- 
sary to their symmetrical growth. 

And here’s another funny thing. A 
woman is supposed to have a particular 
interest in the schools that entitles her to 
vote in school-board elections, but even 
though she be a property owner, she is 
not supposed to have a particular interest 
in voting ona bond proposition for those 
schools that means increased taxation. 
One of these days it will occur to us that 
women have about as many particular in- 
terests in public affairs as men. Then we 
will have true universal suffrage.—Minne- 
apolis Journal, 
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WOMEN FOR SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 
In a score or more of the central coun- 

ties of New York State, women are candi- 

dates for the one political office to which 
they are eligible, that of school commis- 
sioner, says the Rochester Union and Ad 
vertiser. The Democrats of the third 
school commissioner district of Oswego 

County have nominated Miss Jennie A. 

Daly of the town of Osweg». Miss Daly 

is forty-two years old, and teaches a dis- 

trict school at Southwest Oswego. She 
is a capable teacher, and has ideas of how 
schools should be hand ed. In the second 
district of Herkimer County, Miss Mary 

J. Hunt of Frankfort is the nominee of 

the Democrats. She is a teacher of the 

Frankfort High School. Miss Minnie A. 

Wooster of Newport is the Democratic 

candidate in the first Herkimer district. 

Miss Marie Cooper is up for reélection in 

the second district of Madison County. 

She was a teacher in Canastota previous 

to holding the office. In the first Madison 

district Miss Kate Feuss is the Democratic 
candidate. In the eastern district of 

Wayne County Mrs. Ida Cosad is the Re- 

publican nominee. She filled out the un- 

expired term of ber husband, who died 
while holding the office. She was a teach- 
er previous to her marriage, and has filled 
the office satisfactorily. The western dis- 
trict of Wayne has Miss Anna Jackson for 
the Democratic candidate. Miss Jackson 
was a teacher in the Palmyra High School, 
but left it to take up the business of in- 
surance. She has established a public 


‘reading room in Palmyra, and is widely 


known in her district, In Wayne’s east- 
ern district the Prohibition candidate is 
Mrs. Helen E. Bliss, who was a teacher 
by profession before her marriage, and is 
now a well-kaown temperance w»rker. 
Miss Cora A, Davis has been elected by 
the Democrats in the first district of 
Oneida County for several successive 
terms, and is their candidate again this 








year. Tompkins has two women candi- 
dates—Miss Libbie J. Sweetland, Demo- 
cratic, and Mrs. Rose Hubbard Munsey 
Republican. : 





A PROTECTOR OF WOMEN. 

The messenger boy as a@ protector ig 
pictured in ‘Here in New York” in the 
Evening Post: ‘Miranda, a timorous 
maiden who has reached a ‘certain age,’ 
has neither brothers nor beaux. In liey 
of more capable and competent protec. 
tion, when she goes abroad in the evening 
it is under the convoy of a messenger boy, 
She has complained that, by some inex. 
plicable law of chance, whenever she has 
flowers or notes to be delivered, her cal! 
is invariably answered by husky youths 
strong enough to handle a trunk, but 
when she desires an escort or some one to 
carry a heavy bag to the railroad station, 
a tiny scrap of an urchin presents himself 
at her door. Returning from a theatre 
one night this week with a diminutive 
specimen, she was compelled to stand on 
a street corner waiting for a car. The 
hour was late, and Miranda was nervous 
and half afraid. She said as much. Her 
hired champion reassured her: ‘It’s al} 
right, lady. Nobody ever speaks to any- 
body when anybody sees anybody is with 
a@ messenger boy!’ ’’ 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


There are more than 500 women’s clubs 
in and near Pittsburgh, most of which 
have interested themselves in establishing 
and maintaining an excellent system of 
summer schools and playgrounds, with 
little help from the public authorities, 
Nearly $3,000 was expended in last sum. 
mer’s work, $589 of which was contribe 
uted by the clubs and most of the rest 
raised by club-women. 

The Woman’s Club of Newburyport, 
Mass., will offer two prizes to the yonng 
people of the city, between sixteen and 
twenty, for the best essays of not less 
than 500 nor more than 2,000 words on 
‘‘What Constitutes Good Citizenship?” 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker, president 
of the Texas Federation, has been cor- 
responding with some of the leading de- 
nominational colleges of the State, asking 
if they would give scholarships to the 
Federation, to be awarded to young wom- 
en unable to attend college without finan- 
cial aid. The following scholarships have 
been given, and in each case the gift was 
accompanied by words of cordial appre- 
ciation for the club work in educational 
matters: Baylor Female College, Belton, 
Dr. W. A. Wilson, one scholarship in lit- 
erary department and one in music or elo- 
cution valued at $60 each; Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, Dr. R. S. Hyer, 
president, one scholarship in literary de- 
partment, free tuition and a reduction of 
$43 in board; Fort Worth University, Ft. 
Worth, Mr. Fisher, president, one scholar- 
ship in collegiate department, valued at 
$54. 

Mrs. Walter Ferrier, lately appointed 
Sunshine President for the Division of 
Iilinois, will in a few months move to 
Chicago, where she will take up the Sun- 
shine work with her accustomed energy. 
Mrs. Ferrier has been prominent for some 
years in social and club circles in East 
Orange, N. J. She is a member of the 
Woman’s Club, the United Club, the Po 
litical Study Club, and honorary member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sunshine 
Society of the Oranges. She is also @ 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Society of New England Women. 

In her address at the opening meeting 
of the Rhode Island Woman’s Club, the 
president, Mrs. George T. Baker, said: 

It is worth while to belong to the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, for 
the time is coming when through its influ- 
ence there shall be neither North or South, 
nor East nor West; but women of one 
country, who shal: be united in a com- 
mon aim—service for humanity. We are 
a part of the whole. To know what oth- 
ers are doing, to be in sympathy with avy 
good work, and to help where we can— 
that is the true club spirit, and that shall 
be our purpose. 





The public school teachers of St. Paul, 
Mion., have a little educational work to 
do among themselves, it would appear, 
sys the excellent club department of the 
N. Y. Evening Post. The President of 
the Grade Teachers’ Association peti: 
tioned the Board of Inspectors to grant 4 
three days’ vacation, with pay, to two 
members of the association, to permit 
them to attend the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The directors agreed 
that they knew very little about women’s 
clubs, but they were sure that the latest 
fashion in dress was the principal subject 
of discussion, and they doubted whether 
any educational topics were considered. 
On the whole, clubs seemed to them t0 
be nothing but “grand exhibitions of 
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The mat- 


finery and beautiful clothes.’’ 
ter was compromised by granting the 
teachers the vacation, but without pay. 


The Federated Women’s Clubs of Jo- 
liet, Ill., sent a committee to study the 
workings of Hull House, Chicago, with a 
view to establishing a similar settlement 
among the foreign population of Joliet, 
workers in the steel and wire mills. A 
free kindergarten has already been started, 
and the Federation means to expand it 
into a fully equipped neighborhood set- 
tlement. 


There are two women’s clubs in Atoka, 
Ind, Ter. The oldest, called the Pioneer, 
sent Mrs. M. Conlan as delegate to the 
biennial at Los Angeles. Mrs, Conlan is 
descended from two famous Indian fami- 
lies, and is proud of her ancestors, the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws, She is de- 
scribed as a pretty little woman, of broad 
culture and charming manners. She has 
lately been visiting in Wisconsin. To a 
representative of the Milwaukee Sentinel 
she said that on the way to California she 
was constantly questioned concerning her 
people. ‘The Chickasaws and Choctaws 
have demonstrated that they can become 
good citizens,’’ she said. “I am proud 
of my Indian blood, because it is the 
record of our people that they have never 
broken a treaty. No people in the world 
have ever guarded family life more care- 
fully. We have paid much attention to 
education, and we are zealous in church 
work,” 


On the Onondaga reservation, New 
York, is a branch of the W.C.T.U. known 
as Hiawatha. It has seventeen members, 
all full-blooded Indian women. They con- 
duct their meetings according to Parlia- 
mentary rules, and carry on several lines 
of work. They have established a flower 
mission, and they send great baskets of 
wild flowers to the hospitals in Syracuse. 
The Hiawatha has under consideration 
the raising of a fund for a circulating 
library. The president, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Pierce, is a well-educated woman. 

F, M. A. 


—_ - wer 


ORIENTAL STUDENTS IN CALIFORNIA. 

The drift of Oriental students to the 
University of California, which has lately 
been marked on the part of Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Filipinos, seems to be extend- 
ing to India. Several articles have ap- 
peared in native journals, urging young 
Hindoos to seek California, rather than 
England, for university education, partly 
for a wider experience of civic conditions, 
but also largely for the agricultural and 
engineering courses of the University of 
California, It is urged that at present 
the great need of the people of India is a 
system of irrigation, and other engineer- 
ing works, and that the engineers should 
come from among themselves, not from 
England. Within the last month, also, 
California University has received an ap- 
plication for admission to graduate work 
from Prince Suji Nam Rhola, eldest son 
and heir-apparent of Surajah Rhola, one 
of the Siamese States. Prince Suji al- 
ready holds a_ bachelor’s degree, He 
wishes to attend the agricultural college, 
and take up advanced work in irrigation 
engineering. At the University of Cali- 
fornia, these Oriental men will meet some 
good specimens of the American girl. It 
ought to be a benefit to them by broaden- 
ing their conceptions of womanhood. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The interest in Mrs. Carter Harrison's 
new book of fairy tales, ‘‘Prince Silver- 
wings,’’ has been so great that a second 
edition has been put to press before date 
of publication. ° 

Mrs. Sarah Rumley, mother of the late 
Walter Q. Gresham, Secretary of State 
under President Cleveland, lately cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of her birth, 
at her home near Lanesville, Ind. Despite 
her great age, Mrs. Rumley is still vigor- 
ous, 

Mrs. Carolyn Shaw-Rice, of Tacoma, 
has been secretary of the Washington 
State Board of Education for years, and 
has discharged the duties with marked 
ability. Mrs. Rice is also well known 
throughout the Northwest as a writer of 
verse, 

A San Francisco rabbi gives a new in- 
terpretation of the design of the American 
flag. To an audience of immigrants, 
largely Russian, the other day, he said: 
“Do you know why the stars and stripes 
are in the flag? I will tell you why. 
They show that America has stars for 
those who behave themselves, and stripes 
for those who do not.” 


Lady Curzon, Vicereine of India, a Chi- 
cago woman, is an active promoter of 
every sort of philanthropic work among 
the Hindoo women. The Queen Victoria 
memorial, which she has undertaken to 
advance, is the outgrowth of the Lady 


STaTE OF OuI0, City oF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County, 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CuRE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, 1886. 
A. W. GLEASON, 

Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pillg are the best. 
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years ago to furnish the poor of India 
with the attendance of women doctors 
and nurses. Although Vicereine in fact, 
that is not Lady Curzon’s legal title. In 
the official records she is known only as 
“Her Excellency.”’ 

A naturalist has been making observa- 
tions on the toilet of certain ants, and has 
discovered that each insect goes through 
most elaborate ablutions, They are not 
only performed by herself, but by an- 
other, who acts for the time as lady’s 
maid, The assistant starts by washing 
the face of her companion, and then goes 
over the whole body. Theattitude of the 
ant that is being washed is one of intense 
satisfaction. She lies down with all her 
limbs stretched loosely out; she rolls over 
on her side, even her back, a perfect pic- 
ture of ease. The pleasure the little in- 
sect shows in thus being combed and 
sponged is really enjoyable to the observ- 
er.—Spring field Republican, 

Theodore Stanton writes in the N. Y. 
Eveening Post: ‘Zola was often even gen- 
erous in money matters. I well remem- 
ber the very delicate way in which he 
referred one day to a translator of one of 
his stories who had ‘collared’ (Zola used 
the equivalent French slang word) two 
thousand francs which a too-confiding 
publisher had left with the translator for 
transmission to the novelist. ‘I know he 
needs the money more than I do,’ Zola 
remarked; ‘but if he is again selected to 
do the translating, I must ask that moneys 
intended for me be not sent via that 
panier percé’’’ (basket with holes in it). 

Seven thousand Danish country children 
are entertained every year in Copenhagen, 
The idea is that since city boys and girls 
enjoy the pure air and kindly hospitality 
of the country, it is only fair that young 
people who live outside the metropolitan 
district should be made acquainted with 
its interesting places. That gracious 
thought was put in practice in Boston 
recently, when nearly forty children from 
Milford, N. H., spent the day in Boston as 
guests of the Theodure Parker Memorial, 
A Milford clergyman and several school 
teachers came with them, The superin- 
tendents and assistants at Parker Memo- 
rial took them in charge when they 
reached Boston, showed them the historic 
places and noteworthy structures, and 
provided them with dinner and luncheon, 
Many, perhaps most, of these young peo- 
ple had not visited Boston before, They 
were accompanied about the city by per- 
sons who could point out interesting 
things and explain the significance of all 
they saw.— Youth’s Companion. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE CRICKET AND THE LION. 


As told by an Old Indian Woman from Mexico. 





TRANSLATED BY K, A. CHANDLER. 

One day the Lion was out walking in 
the wood. As he was stepping near an 
old rotten log, he heard a tiny voice say: 
**O, please, don’t step there! That’s my 
house, and with one step more you will 
destroy it.”’ The Lion looked down and 
saw a little Cricket sitting on the log. He 
roared: ‘And is it you, weak little creat- 
ure, that dare tell me where to step? 
Don’t you know that I am king of the 
beasts?”’ 

‘You may be king of the beasts, but I 
am king of my house, and I don’t want 
you to break it down, king or no king.”’ 

The Lion was amazed at such daring. 
‘Don’t you know, you weakling, that I 
could smash you and your house and 
all your relatives with one blow of my 
paw?”’ 

‘‘I may be weak, but I have a cousin no 
bigger than I who can master you ina 
fight.” 

*O, ho! O, ho!’’ laughed the Lion. 
‘*Well, little boaster, you have that cousin 
here to-morrow, and if he does not master 
me, I’ll crush you and your house and 
your cousin all together.’’ The next day 
the Lion came back to the same spot and 
roared, ‘‘Now, boaster, bring on your 
valiant cousin!’’ 

Pretty soon he heard a buzzing near his 





Dufferin medical fund, founded some 


ear. Then he felt a stinging. ‘‘O! O!” 


he cried. ‘‘Get out of my ear!”’ 

But the Cricket’s cousin, the Mosquito, 
kept on stinging and stinging. With every 
sting,the Lion roared louder and scratched 
his ear and jumped around. But the 
Mosquito kept on stinging and stinging. 
The Cricket sat on the log and looked on, 
At last he said, ‘‘Mr. Lion, are you satis- 
fied to leave my house alone?” “Yes, 
anything, anything,” roared the Lion, ‘if 
you will only get your cousin out of my 
ear!’’ So the Cricket called the Mosqui- 
t» off, and then the Lion went away and 
never bothered them any more.—Good 
Housekeeping. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘Afraid you’re going to have insomnia? 
What are the symptoms?” ‘‘Twins.’’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


She—My little brother will not bother 
us to-night, 

He—That’s good. When does the funer- 
al take place?’’—Chicago News. 





‘Every great musician,’’ observed Uncle 
Allen Sparks, ‘charitably hopes his fel- 
low-musicians will go to heaven, but he 
hopes it will be some other heaven,”’ 


Judge—Why didn’t you go to.the assist- 
ance of the defendant in the fight? 

Policeman—Shure, an’ Oi didn’t know 
which av them wus going to be th’ defend- 
ant, your Honor.—Chicago News. 


“So my son threw a lump of coal at 
you?’ “He did,’’ answered the indignant 
pedestrian. ‘‘Well, I’ll attend to his case, 
From his extravagance you might think 
we were millionaires.’’— Washington Star. 


‘Brother, what kind of athing is a mag- 
got?’ “My goodness, Dolly, what an 
ignorantness! Why, that’s how papa 
made all his money—by beiog a coal-mag- 
got.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Judge—You are charged with using hor- 
ribly profane language. 

Prisoner—But, your Honor, I was trying 
to make soft coal burn in my hard-coai 
furnace. 

Judge—Discharged.—Chicago News. 


‘Tell, me, Harold,’’ she said, as the 
gentle old horse they were driving along 
the country road dropped into a walk, 
‘tam I your ideal girl?’’ ‘*No.”’ he said 
fervently. *‘You’re my real girl!’’ Where- 
upon the horse, finding himself totally 
neglected, stopped and began to browse. 
—Chicago Tribune. 

“What makes you so anxious to go to 
Europe to live?’’ ‘My patriotism,’’ an- 
swered the quizzical person; ‘tl am not a 
man of superabundant means, but I like 
everything that is American, and I want 
to go abroad, where I can purchase Amer- 
can products at the least possible ex- 
pense.’’— Washington Star. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 
Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 
No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


91 Bedford Street, Room 10, 











Boston 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 














Woman’s Medical 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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College 








SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/CE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKAI 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York, 





SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES, 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 

Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection fog Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 

2. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

4. Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Double Standard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

9. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, ate peg, by Rev 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
Anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and Immorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 

pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

2. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 

by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid. to any address, 

atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4 

7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 

31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 

a hundred. 
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Bounp VoLUMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. a 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’s 


JOURNAL Office 3 Park Street Boston. 









Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either schoo) or ather 
iuformation, address the Secreta ,, 
CHARLES P, THayer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be'ng 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St., 
New York, 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR OARS 
(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


_—_________} 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











The Ruins of Mitla; 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 








The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 


New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 
—_—__ 
For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” ne, a 
monthly publication devoted to the Pa ———— 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALYY 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Me. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office — whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Iowa E. 8. A. will hold its annual con 
vention in Des Moines, Oct. 28, 29, 30. Rev. 
Marie H. Jenney will speak Tuesday eve- 
ning on “Why Women Do Not Vote.”” Mrs, 
Margaret W. Campbell will address the con- 
vention Wednesday afternoon. Subject: 
“Why Not Now?” Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt will speak Wednesday evening 

Ciara M. RICHEY. 
Chairman Program Com. 





A TRIP TO KANSAS. 

I have just returned from a brief but 
interesting visit to Kansas, where by invi- 
tation I took part in the nineteenth annu- 
al meeting of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of that prosperous and progressive 
community. In my journey thither I 
traversed fourteen States and the District 
of Columbia via the Boston and Albany, 
the New York Central and Hudson River, 
the New Jersey Central, the Philadelphia 
and Reading, the Baltimore and Ohio, and 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé rail- 
ways. These magnificent highways of 
travel, in their luxurious appointments 
and careful forethought for the comfort 
of travellers, leave nothing to be desired. 
Probably by no other routes can a trav- 
eller see so much of the United States in 
so short a time. 

Leaving Boston for Albany, a ride of 
six hours through the entire length of 
Massachusetts brought me to that city. As 
I passed through West Brookfield I looked 
up to Coy’s Hill, the birthplace and early 
home of Lucy Stone. The fall colors of 
the foliage glorified the landscape. Hills 
and valleys, farms and factories, lakes and 
rivers passed before me in swift succes- 
sion. From Albany to New York City I 
sped along the shores of the lordly Hud- 
son River amid romantic hills and shad- 
owy mountains. Passing swiftly by ele- 
vated railway though the rush and roar 
of the huge metropolis of the continent, 
I glided over the level landscape of New 
Jersey, past the busy workshops of Phila- 
delphia, and thence, through fertile fields 
beside the placid Delaware, I penetrated 
the rolling woodlands of Maryland to 
Washington, with its lofty capitol, its 
splendid library, its parks and statues — 
a “city of magnificent distances.” 

Thence, through the coal mines of the 
Cumberland Valley, and the Allegheny 
ranges of Virginia, and the rocky hills of 
West Virginia, I reached the Ohio River at 
Bellaire and sped past the rich farms and 
oil wells of Central Ohio into what was iu 
my boyhood the ‘black swamp”’ of north- 
ern Indiana (a swamp no longer) to the 
sandy shores of Lake Michigan, with Chi- 
cago on its western border vying with 
New York in its whirl of traffic and 
swarming population, the creation of a 
single generation. 

Chicago is the gateway of the great 
river system of America; it marks the 
line between east and west. The prairies 
henceforth predominate. From Lake 
Michigan te the Mississippi River and 
thence to the Missouri, level pastures and 
interminable cornfields extend to Kansas 
City, there giving place to the beautiful 
valley and undulatiog slopes amid which 
the imposing buildings of the State Uni- 
versity crown the fair city of Lawrence, 
historic with memories of the free-soil 
conflict. Thirty-five miles further on, the 
great dome of the magnificent State House 
looks over beautiful Topeka And here, 
in the hospitable home of Dr. Deborah 
Longshore and her husband, I met a host 
of friends, old and new, who adopt as 
their moito ‘Equal suffrage for. Kansas 
Women in the Presidential Election of 
1904.4 

Elsewhere in this paper appears a hasty 
and imperfect summary of the proceed- 
ings of a convention which may possibly 
result in a new and victorious phase of 
the equal suffrage movement. However 
that may be, it was worth a year of ordi- 
nary existence to be assuciated for a few 
busy days of hopeful activity with such 
women as Helen Kimber and Laura M, 
Johns and Mrs. Judge Johnston and Dr. 
Longshore and their efficient coadjutors, 
Surely never was there a band of abler 
women engaged in a more heroic effort to 
make the world better! 

At Chicago I was the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. McCulloch, partoers in the firm of 
“McCulloch & McCulloch, Counsellors at 
Law,’’in their beautiful home at Evanston, 
where I renewed my acquaintance with 





my youthful godson and his little brother 
and sister. This well-ordered household, 
with its three beautiful children, is itself 
a proof that professional and domestic life 
are compatible, and that a successful law- 
yer may be also an affectionate wife and 
mother, an accomplished housekeeper, 
and a leader in equal suffrage reform. 

At Lawrence I was the guest of my 
valued friends, Prof. W. H. Carruth and 
his wife, whose pleasant house looks out 
from grove and garden over a wide and 
diversified landscape, while above it, on 
the summit of the bill, rise the stately 
buildings of the University of Kansas. 
Here it was my privilege to speak to sev- 
eral hundred students on Monday morn- 
ing, and again in the afternoon, at the in- 
vitation of the Professor of Sociology, on 
the history and philosophy of suffrage. 

At Topeka, also, I was invited to ad- 
dress the students of Washburn University 
at their noon exercises. Contrasting these 
fine institutions and their many hundred 
bright and vigorous young men and wom- 
en students with their small beginnings, 
as my wife and I knew them in 1867, I 
was deeply impressed with the transfor- 
mation wrought in a single generation 
from a wilderness to a great and prosper- 
ous community with all the refinements 
and appliances of an advanced civilization, 
Amid such surroundings pessimism is im- 
possible. Thank heaven for the great, 
free, generous West, where the social 
atmosphere is charged with ozone, and 
the greatest achievements seem possible! 

H. B. B. 





THE WOMEN OF NORWAY. 

Miss Anna Hvoslef, of Christiania, gave 
at the last Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W.S. A. an interesting account of 
the equal rights movement in Norway. 
She said, in substance: 

An old Swedish folk-song says: 

“Spin, spin, daughter dear, 

To-morrow will your suitor come. 

The daughter spun, with fast-flowing tears, 
But the suitor never came.” 

This might describe the lives of the 
women of Norway and Sweden in the first 
part of the 19th century. Though the 
suitor often came, the women led a life of 
seclusion and narrow aims. Norway is as 
big as England, Scotland, and Ireland put 
together, with a sparse population of only 
2,500,000, and the capital, Christiania, is 
not quite so large as Boston. It is a land 
of isolated farmsteads, often three Norwe- 
gian miles apart, and one Norwegian mile 
is equal to seven English miles. The nar- 
rowness of the women’s lives was due 
partly to their isolation, partly to the in- 
fluence of the clergy, who constantly 
preached to them obedience and silent 
resignation. 

What was needed was a strong spirit of 
rebellion, and it came in Camilla Collet, 
Norway’s most distinguished literary wo- 
man. Sbe was the daughter of a promi- 
nent clergyman, active in the movement 
that gave Norway its constitution in 1814, 
and a member of its first Parliament. His 
children showed marked ability. In her 
youth Camilla Wergeland is said to have 
been a vision of beauty. An old lady who 
remembers her as a girl ie still living in 
Christiania. She says: “If you have been 
on a mountain top on a sunny morning, 
and seen the mist rising from the land- 
scape, it may give you some idea of her 
unearthly beauty.” She did not walk, 
she glided, 

In Ibsen’s drama, ‘‘The Pretenders to 
the Crown,’’ Zarl Skule, the Pretender, 
asks the Icelandic poet, Yatgeir, ‘How 
did you become a poet?”’ 

He answers, ‘I got the gift of sorrow.” 

‘*How did you get it?”’ 

‘A woman gave it to me.”’ 

Camilla might have said the same, only 
changing the sex. She loved a friend of 
her gifted brother. The attachment on 
his side was less deep, and the affair was 
broken off; but she never forgot him. She 
afterwards married a noble man, who 
sympathized with all her aspirations, and 
whom she greatly respected, In dedicat- 
ing ove of her books to him after she be- 
came a widow, she wrote: ‘Imagine two 
human beings living on a solitary island 
in the ocean, and one of them dying, and 
picture the horror of loneliness that 
would fall upon the survivor. That is my 
case.’’ Yet the memory of her early love 
never left her, and made her married life 
unhappy. 

Her strong points were her pity and her 
power of “holy wrath,’’ that sees injus- 
tice and longs to set it right. She felt the 
injustice that was done to all the women 
of Norway. She had a powerful pen, 
witty and subtle. She sprang into sudden 
fame by her first novel, **The Governor’s 
Davugbters,’’ published in 1856. It was a 
strong arraignment of ‘‘marriages of con- 
venience,’’ and a plea that women should 
be allowed to follow the inclination of 
their hearts. As time passed on and she 
grew more convinced of the justice of the 
women’s cause, she found fiction an in- 
adequate form in which to express her 
thoughts, and took to writing essays and 








splendid newspaper articles. She advo- 
cated equal pay for equal work. The op- 
posite idea was deeply rooted, and was 
sometimes amusingly illustrated. One 
day a poor woman came around selling 
little mats, and Mrs. Collet bought some. 
A few days later the woman brought some 
exactly similar mats, for which she asked 
double. Mrs. Collet asked why the price 
had risen so suddenly. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the 
woman, ‘“‘my husband made these, and of 
course you must expect to pay more for a 
man’s work,.”’ 

Camilla Collet lived to see her ideas 
spread far and wide, and in her later years 
she was honored as no woman had ever 
been honored before in Norway. Her 
eightieth birthday was celebrated in Chris- 
tiania with great rejoicings and a torch- 
light procession. She died in 1895. 

In Norway the first improvement in the 
laws relating to women was made in 1854, 
when the law of inheritance was equal- 
ized. Before that a daughter inherited 
only half the portion of a son. A long 
period followed in which no further ad- 
vance was made, A married woman had 
no existence in the eyes of the law, and 
all her property became her husband’s. 
The equal rights movement took its active 
start between 1880 and 1888, which were 
years of change and progréss throughout 
Europe. In 1882 women wereadmitted to 
the State University, and in 1884 the Nor- 
wegian Women’s Rights Society was 
formed, to promote the better education 
of women, and open more occupations to 
them, and to broaden their views in gen- 
eral. It was bailed with a storm of public 
indignation. The clergy in particular 
shook their heads in a serious way. One 
man, who is now a bishop, said that even 
teachers were not women, they were 
merely neuter beings. Another clergy- 
map, a brother to him in spirit, told at a 
great meeting a terrible instance of how a 
woman was punished. She spoke at a 
temperance meeting in behalf of total ab- 
stinence. She spoke very well, but she 
spoke. She had brought no umbrella 
with her, and during the meeting it came 
on to rain, and on the way home she got 
wet, and died in consequence! That 
man’s daughter was one of the prominent 
speakers at our Scandinavian Women’s 
Congress held in Christiania last July, 
when representatives were present from 
sixty women’s societies in Norway, Swe- 
den, Finland and Denmark. 

The workers in the Norwegian Women’s 
Rights Society were nearly all of them be- 
lievers in woman’s ballot, and the Suffrage 
Association, formed a few years later, was 
a natural outgrowth of it. In 1898 a new 
Suffrage Association was formed, by some 
of the members who thought that the old 
society was too local, being limited chiefly 
to Christiania. The old Association be- 
lieved in accepting partial suffrage; the 
new one wished to ask for the full ballot 
and nothing less. 

Norway now has women physicians, 
women lawyers, and women serving on 
the boards of public charities. Coéduca- 
tion has been introduced. The time of 
the chaperon is long past. Girls are now 
allowed to take part in many active sports 
that used to be thought unwomanly. 
They may go on snow-shoes—not Can- 
adian snow-shoes, but the Norwegian 
**ski’’—and they may join in walking and 
climbing excursions among the mountains, 

Much still remains to be done, however. 
We have no ‘‘Anti’s’’ in Norway, I am 
happy to say, but we have a reactionary 
movement by people who want to screw 
time backward. Some of them wish to 
make cooking and domestic economy com- 
pulsory studies for girls in the high 
schools, and to require the girls to give 
much more time to them than the boys 
are required to give to manual training. 
This would leave the girls less time than 
the boys for the purely intellectual studies, 
I believe in having domestic economy 
taught to the girls, but it should be taught 
in the preparatory schools, 

In the matter of woman suffrage, no re- 
action is possible, because when it was 
granted it was the Conservatives who did 
it. In May, 1901, municipal suffrage was 
given to tax-paying women, and to the 
wives of tax-paying men. It was done by 
@ coalition of the Conservatives and the 
Moderate Liberals, as a means of protec- 
tion against the extreme radicals and so- 
cialists. It was charming to see how the 
Conservative papers ail had long editorials 
exhorting the women that they must come 
out and vote and save their country, or 
no one could tell what would become of 
Norway. 

The women divided their vote, support 
ing the different candidates with whose 
principles they were respectively in sym- 
pathy. The result was a gain for the Con- 
servatives. This is because women are na- 
turally somewhat conservative, and not 
because of the property qualification, for 
the vew law has enfranchised many more 
poor women than rich ones. In Norway 
there is an income tax, and every wiman 
can vote who is taxed on an income of $75 
per year. This takes in teachers, journal- 
ists, typewriters, stenographers, most 





kinds of workers, and even servant girls. 
The wives of men who are taxed on an in- 
come of $75 can vote also, in virtue 
of their husbands’ income tax. But 
there are many grown-up daughters, in- 
telligent and educated women, who stay 
at home and devote themselves to the in 
terests of the family, but who have no 
vote. We think this unfair, and are work- 
ing to get suffrage for women upon the 
same terms as men. 

At the last elections, a husband and 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Strém, were elected on 
the municipal council of Christiania, and 
five other women as well. Women were 
also elected to the municipal councils in 
most of the coast towns. Though woman 
suffrage has been in operation less than a 
year, it has already had good results in 
raising the pay of women teachers and in- 
creasing the number of police matrons, 

The elections in which the women took 
part were quiet and orderly. It was 
pleasant to see husband and wife, or 
mother and son, come up and cast their 
votes together. Women have suffered no 
loss of respect and consideration socially. 
On the contrary, we are more respected 
now that we can back our opivions by a 
vote, 

I hope that we young people shall be as 
grateful as we ought to be to those who 
bore the burden and heat of the day, and 
did the work that has made our lives so 
mucb brighter and better. 

Miss Hvoslef spoke of Miss Gina Krog, 
editor of Nylaende or ‘‘New-Tilled 
Ground,’”’ who is a good speaker and 
writer, and has devoted her life to the 
cause of women, gaining thereby much 
love, but no money; Mrs. Ragna Nielsen, 
principal of the first coéducational high 
school in Norway; and Miss Aasta Han- 
steen, the first woman in Norway to lec- 
ture for women’s rights. 

In answer to questions Miss Hvoslef 
gave some additional points of interest. 
In Norway, all children must go to 
school till they are fourteen. You will 
not find a servant girl who cannot read 
and write. In many places English is 
taught in the elementary schools. Nor- 
way has no great strikes such as take 
place in Sweden and Denmark. This is 
partly because there is so little class feel- 
ing. Norway has very democratic insti- 
tutions, and no nobility, whereas Sweden 
is an intensely aristocratic country. 
Again, Norway has not many manufac- 
tures. ‘Some people deplore the fact 
that our beautiful waterfalls are doing so 
little work,’’ said Miss Hvoslef, ‘‘but I 
like them in their natural state.’’ Social- 
ism is much less prevalent in Norway 
than in Denmark. In Copenhagen the 
majority of the city council are socialists. 
In Norway neither men nor women can 
vote for mayor. The mayors of all cities 
are appointed by the king, and must be 
lawyers or students of law. Each mu- 
nicipal council has two chambers, an 
upper and alower. The upper chamber 
is the only one that can originate a 
measure, but the lower chamber must 
ratify it before it goes into effect. Sub- 
stitutes are chosen for the members of 
the municipal council, and one of them 
cannot be absent from duty, even for a 
day, without being represented by a sub- 
stitute. The government owns and op- 
erates the mines, railroads, telegraphs and 
telephones, 

Taxes are high, chiefly because of the 
cost of the army, and of building fortresses 
and railroads. The country is so moun- 
tainous that one little railroad only six 
Norwegian miles in length has fifty-five 
tunnels, 

“The millennium has not yet come in 
Norway,’’ said Miss Hvoslef. ‘There is 
still much to be done. At the Scandina- 
vian Women’s Congress last July, we felt 
that Sweden and Denmark were doing 
better than we, in some respects. From 
Sweden we learned our need of strong or- 
ganization; the Swedish Frederika Bremer 
Association is a model to us in that re- 
spect. Among the women of Denmark 
there are some splendid personalities; and 
the women of Finland are doing loyal 
work, despite the misfortunes of their 
country, with which Norway deeply sym- 
pathizes.”’ 

The State regulation of vice was abol- 
ished in Norway five years ago, largely by 
the efforts of the women. 

The domestic service problem is less 
pressing than in America, The agree- 
ment between mistress and maid is a legal 
contract, and is made for six months. 
Uutil the end of that time the mistress 
cannot dismiss the maid (except for theft 
or some other flagrant offence), without 
paying her the full six months’ wages. 
Neither can the maid leave her place be- 
fore the time is up, except to get married. 
A government commission is now sitting 
to consider the servant question, and there 
is taik of reducing the term of the engage- 
ment to three months; but farmers and 
housekeepers are afraid that if this is 
done they cannot keep their help, so many 
young Norwegians, both men and women, 
are still looking to America as to the 
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promised land, and planning to emigrate 
Another interesting point is that in Nor. 
way the word ‘‘obey’’ has been stricken 
out of the official marriage service, though 
it may still be used if the bride and groom 
unite in desiring it. A. 8. B, 





THE NEW SUFFRAGE STAMP. 

In accordance with the plan of work 
adopted at the last National Woman Suf- 
frage Convention, a suffrage stamp hag 
been issued, representative of our cause 
and its growth. 

The issuing of the suffrage stamp was 
made at the suggestion of the French Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, which recom. 
mended its use as a valuable educational 
medium for the presentation of our cause 
to all classes of society. The French Na- 
tional stamp represents a woman holding 
@ tablet upon which is inscribed “The 
Rights of Man.” The French suffrage 
stamp wittily and successfully duplicates 
this by a man holding a tablet upon which 
is inscribed ‘‘The Rights of Woman.” 

In the stamp adopted by our Associa- 
tion, the college woman, as the type of 
the new woman, holds a tablet upon 
which is inscribed: ‘In Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Idaho, women vote on 
equal terms with men.’’ It is hoped, by 
diffusing more generally the knowledge 
that in four States of the Union women 
have equal rights with men, to educate 
the public to the fact that none of the 
dire prophecies of our opponents have 
been realized, but that, on the contrary, 
this recognition of woman’s individuality, 
with its accompanying responsibilities, 
has raised the standard of womanhood, 
and made women a direct influence and 
power in the improvement of practical 
politics. 

All suffrage sympathizers are urged, 
therefore, to use in their personal corre. 
spondence this little stamp, and thereby 
to enlarge its field for propaganda pur- 
poses. The stamps can be secured from 
the National Headquarters, 2008 American 
Tract Society Building, New York City, 
price, 25 stamps for 20 cents, 50 stamps 
for 30 cents, 100 stamps for 50 cents. 

KATE M. Gorpon, 
Cor, Sec. N. A. W. S. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S PRIZE. 

The Pennsylvania W. S. A. offers to the 
students of the various schools and col- 
leges in the State, a prize of five dollars 
in gold, for the best essay on ‘‘Advantages 
of the Ballot for Women.”’ 

No essay is to exceed 500 words. The 
competition will close Jan. 15, 1903. Mrs. 
Ellen H. E. Price of Swarthmore, Pa., 
will judge the merits of essays and award 
the prizes. 

Pupils desiring literature on woman 
suffrage can obtain it free of cost, by ap- 
plication to 

(Mrs.) IDA PortTER-BoyYER. 

Columbia, Lancaster Co., Pa. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 





These bright October days, gorgeous 
with gold and crimson, tingling with clear 
inspiring air, bring us, as usual, many 
visitors; some who have lingered late by 
mountain and sea, now flying home, some 
en route to conventions of the faithful. 
Mrs. Sheldon Tillinghast, daughter of the 
late Judge Sheldon, of Connecticut, her- 
self an able speaker and writer on eco- 
nomic questions, came in, with her dainty 
blue-eyed daughter of three, whose small 
figure seemed hardly adequate to her ma- 
jestic name—Elizabeth Howard Tilling- 
hast. Mrs. Tillinghast has invented a fold- 
ing baby-carriage, light and strong, by aid 
of which she and the bdby have travelled 
ten thousand miles with easy transit from 
one conveyance to another. Miss Elizabeth 
R. Fielding of Washington, D. C., was 
here in attendance on the National Spirit- 
ualists’ Convention in this city. Our 
friend, Mr. Nelson B. Adams of Spring- 
field, being here for the same purpose, 
came in to renew his subscription to the 
JOURNAL for the reading-room of the 
Young Men’s Institute of Hartford, Conn., 
which now admits women as well to all 
its privileges. Mrs. Percy Widdrington, 
of*England, the eminent lecturer of the 
Fabian Society, has arrived, and made us 
asbort call. Those who had the privi- 
lege of hearing her lucid and earnest ex- 
position of current questions three years 
ago, will be glad to know that she is here 
again. Miss Fiirst, of Norway, was an in- 
teresting visitor, full of keen interest in 
American public schools. Herself ® 
teacher, she has come to this country to 
study our educational methods, A caller 
who unwittingly left peace with us as her 
light footsteps passed out, was Mrs. Rob- 
erts of Haverhill, one of our oldest sub- 
scribers. So alert and active she seemed, 
we could hardly credit her with the 
eighty-two years to which she smilingly 
owned. But the wise secret of her youth- 
ful looks slipped out in her parting words, 
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“Everybody would be happier and live 
longer if they didn’t waste time in wor- 
rying!” Cc. W. 





MECHANICS’ FAIR NOTES. 

The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union bas had charge of the Wom- 
en’s Department at the Mechanics’ Fair 
in Boston this year, and it has brought 
together a large number of interesting 
and suggestive exhibits. The department 
may be characterized in general as digni- 
fied, helpful, and showing how trained 
women are beginning to put business 
management into the home. Some of the 
exhibits are decidedly picturesque. The 
Sunshine Laundry of Brookline has a 
young woman, dressed in spotless white, 
deftly plying her iron, amid heaps of ex- 
quisitely laundeted clothes. This laun- 
dry, run by two college women, was start- 
ed in 1898 with six assistants. It now 
employs more than sixty trained workers. 

There is a beautiful exhibit of Swedish 
fabrics, hand-woven in cotton, lineu, and 
wool, with a fair-haired Swedish maiden 
in high, pointed headdress and gay na- 
tional costume, weaving at a Swedish 
loom. This is one of the Misses Glantz- 
berg of 356 Boylston Street, Boston. She 
has been teaching in Deerfield this sum- 
mer, and during the winter will give 
weaving lessons in Boston. She has 
draped the high walls of her ‘reserva- 
tion’’ at the Fair with long Swedish por- 
titres, curtains, and tapestries in a way 
that shows an artistic eye. Many of her 
fabrics are made in old Swedish designs. 

There is a large and fine exhibit of 
Colonial rugs, hand-woven and home- 
dyed, by'Abbie S. Nickerson of Newbury- 
port. Close by are the familiar ‘‘Ragged 
Robin” rugs, hand-woven by Miss Mabel 
Hay Barrows. The present writer saw 
them last summer growing on the loom, 
up among the Canadian woods, and was 
glad to see them again, with their cheer- 
ful colors and great durability. 

There is an exhibit of Arts and Crafts 
from Deerfield, with some of the famous 
blue and white needlework, and baskets 
in endless variety. There are handsome 
jars from the Newcomb Pottery, designed 
and made by sti dents of the Sophie New- 
comb Memorial College at New Orleans; 
and there is a case full of the delicate 
needlework of the Porto Rican women. 
The handwork department of the Wom- 
en’s E. andjI.' Union is tastefully arranged, 
and the display of good thiugs in its food 
department is even more attractive. Hard 
by is our old friend, the American Kitchen 
Magazine, and a counter piled with all 
manner of choice canned goods. It is 
labelled, ‘Suggestions of the variety of 
wholly orjjpartly prepared food that can 
be purchased in a modern grocery.’’ 
There is,a ‘20th Century Kitchen,’’ fitted 
up with sundry labor-saving devices, in- 
cluding a raisin-seeder. The various col- 
leges and {technical schools for women are 
represented by catalogues and photo- 
graphs. 

There!are photographs from the school 
of horticulture and landscape gardening 
for women at Groton, Mass., photographs 
of the school gardens at Groton, and pho- 
tographs from a firm of landscape archi- 
tects showing many inexpensive ways of 
beautifying small private grounds with 
shrubbery, etc. 

The Mary Lowell Stone home economics 
exhibit displays many features of interest 
and value. Among them are samples of 
hygienic flooring for a kitchen, new rub- 
ber tiling, lignolith, linoleum, etc., floors 
vermin-proof and dust-proof, There is a 
“sanitary base’’ for a wall, such as is used 
in hospitals. Instead of the wall meeting 
the floor at a right angle, making a place 
hard to keep clean, the wall and floor are 
brought together in a nicely rounded 
curve, easily wiped out, and where dust 
and microbes cannot accumulate, 

There is an exhibit of the effect of sun- 
light and of water on cheap wall papers 
and cheap stuffs for household furnishing, 
showing how much more easily some fade 
than others. There are two rooms, one 
furnished tastefully and simply, and the 
other tastelessly and crowded with bric-a- 
brac. The inscription says: ‘These two 
rooms were furnished for the same price. 
Which would you rather live in and have 
to keep clean?’’ Another placard asks: 
“Does bric-A-brac give you enough real 
pleasure to pay for the time spent in dust- 
ing it?” There are almost as many mor- 
alizing inscriptions as surrounded George 
Sand’s ‘Consuelo’”’ in the mysterious 
pavilion to which she was conveyed by 
the Invisibles after her rescue from prison. 

There is a lecture every day at 3 P. M. 
in the Women’s Department, where many 
subjects of practical value are presented 
by good speakers. 

The dep: rtment abounds with hints and 
helps for people who aim at “plain living 
and high thinking.’’ There are ten-cent 
menus by a former pupil of the School of 
Housekeeping; the Aladdin Oven; and all 
manner of devices for saving time, labor, 
and money from merely material things, 
to devote them to something better. 





There is an exhibit of hygienic clothing, 
and a display of samples of the different 
materials used for underclothes, with the 
weight and porosity of each, and the 
effect upon it of washing. The Labora- 
tory Kitchen of Cambridge demonstrates 
‘the economic possibilities of bread-mak- 
ing as an industry for educated women.”’ 
One of the prettiest things in the Fair is a 
photograph from the maternity ward of 
the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, showing eight sleepy babies 
cuddled down in a row, looking so funny 
and lovable that one wants to adopt the 
whole batch of them. 

Space will not permit an account of the 
many interest ng exhibits in the rooms 
devoted to Education and Social Service. 
This is a mere desu!tory sketch of a few 
of the many things worth seeing in the 
Women’s Department; and the Women’s 
Department itself is only one little corner 
of the great Fair. 

The Fair will be open one week longer. 
Let all go to see it who can. A. 8. B. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. CorneLIA CoLiins Hussey of 
East Orange, N. J., died suddenly at 
Redding Ridge, Conn., on Oct. 13. Her 
daughter, in a private letter, gives the 
following account of her last days: 

“She had given up much care, and was 
never more contented in her mind. The 
coal strike was almost the only thing 
about which she felt badly during the 
last week of her life. 

‘‘Her bravery in trying to do all she 
could to help herself and improve her 
health was most pathetic to me, although 
I encouraged herin it. The last night of 
her life, she told Dr. Reid (my classmate, 
who was with her when she died) that 
though she could not do things as she 
once did, she ‘felt just as young as ever.’ 

“Just about two years ago, and a few 
weeks before her accident, she had a 
slight stroke of paralysis that affected 
her speech and weakened her right arm. 
For a while she could bardly make herself 
understood, nor could she write. But 
she recovered from both troubles quite 
remarkably, though she never wrote or 
spoke as she did before. We knew, and 
she knew too, that she might have another 
stroke of paralysis at any time. What we 
feared was that she might be affected so 
that she would be contined to her bed for 
a long time and not be able to get out in 
the air and sunshine she loved so well. 
We also dreaded another fall, that might 
again cause her much suffering, But she 
was spared both, for she took a lovely 
drive with a friend whom she greatly 
loved, on the last afternoon of her life. 

“She died at Redding Ridge, Conn., at 
the home of Miss Julia H. Sanford, the 
kindest woman I have ever known, with 
whom Dr. Annie M. Reid, who graduated 
with me in °77, has lived since then. I 
have spent years there, and call it my 
‘second home.’ They have had endless 
experience and every convenience for 
taking care of the sick. 

‘‘My mother was there in the spring and 
was counting on going there again all the 
summer. 
Oct. 4, and left her there on Tuesday, to 
come home to stay with my fatber. She 
drove over to the station with me—a ten- 
mile drive altogether—and drove about 
every day after that. The country was 
lovely—the grass su green, with the red 
and yellow foliage, and the roads winding 
among fields and gray rocks. On her last 
ride she said, ‘Why did M. never tell me 
how lovely it was here?’ 

“On Saturday, without anything having 
happened, she fainted while sitting in a 
chair after breakfast. But she recovered 
so quickly that Dr. Reid thought it was 
from indigestion only, as she had had such 
attacks in years gone by. She kept very 
quiet until late the next morning, and 
then came down to dinner, and seemed in 
every way as well as usual, and in very 
good spirits. So Miss Sanford took her 
that last lovely drive. After supper she 
read a religious book—I think ‘The Story 
of Jesus for Children’—she had been 
reading the Testament in the morning— 
and then wrote a long letter to me in re- 
ply to one sbe received from me Saturday 
night, in which I told her several things 
that I knew would please her, and others 
that would relieve her mind on some 
points. 

‘During the last months of her life she 
felt even more than usualiy friendly and 
sympathetic with every one. A number 
of people who met her for the first time 
took a great fancy to her. And she did 
not worry about things that would at 
various times have annoyed her. So I 
was hoping that we might keep her pos- 
sibly for years yet. 

“But on Sunday night, about ten 
o’clock, she had a second stroke of paraly- 
sis. She had her two friends, Dr. Reid 
and Miss Sanford, by her in a moment, 
and told them at once that she thought 
she was going to die. But when they 
asked her if they should send for us 


I took her there on Saturday, | 





(which of course they did at once) she 
said, “Just as you think,” and never 
called for any of us, though she could 
speak for a long time, though her 
speech began to get thick at once... . 
She finally sank into u iousn 
But while she was conscious she did all 
she could to help the doctor to relieve 
her, and showed the utmost trust in both 
the friends who were with her. So I can 
only trust that she may Have been glad to 
spare us the pain of seeing her suffer. 
We were not able to get there before the 
end. She ceased to breathe at half past 
five on Monday morning. 

“She had a lovely sunny room—one in 
which I had spent a winter aod two sum- 
mers, and in which Frances Willard had 
spent many weeks. 

“My brother and I went to Redding 
Ridge, and she was brought here, and we 
had the funeral on Thursday, and the 
burial was at Milton on the Hudson on 
Friday, where a few old friends who live 
there were with us around the grave. 
Her half-brother and sister, Stacy and 
Gertrude Collins, of whom she was very 
fond, were with us. 

‘*Her mother, whom she lost when she 
was ten years old, is buried in the little 
Friends’ cemetery there; brothers and 
sisters too. 

‘*The casket was not opened, as she did 
not wish'any but her dearest friends to 
look at her face after death. The flowers 
sent were most beautiful.’’ 

Cornelia Collins was born July 7, 1827, 
at 512 Broadway, New York City, oppo- 
site the point where tbe St. Nicholas Ho- 
tel now stands. Her father was a pub- 
lisher in New York. He believed that 
tax-paying women should vote; and he 
was one of the first trustees of the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children, 
founded by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Her 
mother came from Ireland as an infant. 
She was a beautiful young woman, with a 
lovely though sensitive disposition. She 
died at thirty-four, of consumption. Mrs. 
Hussey inherited her extreme sensitive- 
ness from her mother, and her ewsthetic 
tastes from her father, who travelled 
abroad and loved artistic things. 

She was married in the Friends’ Meet- 
ing in New York, April 16, 1851, to Wil- 
liam Howland Hussey of New Bedford, 
Mass. Both families had been ‘‘Friends’’ 
for generations. 

The young couple then went to live in 
New Bedford. They returned to New 
York the next year and came to South 
Orange in 1860, and to East Orange in 
1866 and lived there ever since, (in three 
different houses—in the present one since 
1870) except for one summer on a farm at 
Chatham, N. J., which they bought in 
April and sold in October, 1870. 

The Orange Chronicle says: 

“She had for the greater part of her 
life been in rather poor health. But not- 
withstanding this she devoted her life to 
the work of societies and institutions she 
was connected with for the betterment of 
human kind. 

‘‘Mrs. Hussey was of an active disposi- 
tion, and had invested much of her pri- 
vate means in real estate in the neighbor- 
hood, in which she was very successful. 
She was one of the fourteen original 
members of the Woman’s Club of Orange, 
and a trustee of the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children. She was a life 
member of the New Jersey Legal Aid 
Association, and contributed the money 
to start it. She was one of the mavagers 
of the Colored Orphan Asylum in New 
York with President Roosevelt’s mother 
fifty years ago, when it was unpopular to 
befriend Negroes. In 1853 she helped her 
friend Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell open a dis- 
pensary in New York, where for the first 
time in the world’s history poor women 
could consult a regularly graduated physi- 
cian of their own sex. From this grew 
the New York Infirmary, that in its wards 
and dispensary now treats many thou- 
sands. From it grew also the Woman’s 
Medical College. In it she endowed a 
child’s bed in memory of her father. 

“She was one of the founders of the 
American Purity Alliance, and served as 
secretary and vice-president. Fora num- 
ber of years she contributed to the East 
Orange Flower Mission, picking quanti- 
ties of flowers for it herself twice a week. 

“Mrs. Hussey was an honorary mem- 
ber of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, a cause to which 








she had been devoted for thirty-three 
years, having taken up active work for it 
when Lucy Stone left New Jersey. She 
represented the organization for many 
years as vice-president for New Jersey, 
While not officially connected with any of 
the Orange charities, she contributed to 
most of them. 

“In her private Park she entertained 
the ‘Little Mothers’ from New York, the 
Whittier House Kindergarten and other 
poor children; also meetings of women 
physicians and lawyers, as well as woman 
suffrage meetings, and a meeting of the 
Society of New England Women, were 
held there, Her father, Stacy Budd Col- 
lins, was born in Trenton, his father, 
Isaac Collins, having published the State 
Gazette. 

“Mrs. Hussey was a member of the 
Orange Political Study Club. She was a 
pronounced anti-slavery woman in the 
days when William Lloyd Garrison was 
mobbed when he spoke in New York, at- 
tending a meeting when she was in terror 
for fear they would kill him. 

“With her delicate health she reached 
her golden wedding. She and her hus- 
band celebrated it very quietly April 16, 
1901, at Summit, where she had gone for 
a change after her accident. 

“Her mother died when she was ten 
years old, so that she rejoiced to live to 
bring up her own family. She was always 
a religious woman, though she did not at- 
tend church, no Friends’ meetings of the 
branch she belonged to being held near 
enough, In her last years she attended 
Dr, Stearns’s Bible class, and read Friends’ 
and other religious books, and distributed 
copies of ‘Hymns that have Helped’ to 
her friends. 

‘The funeral services were held at the 
family residence on Thursday afternoon, 
aud were attended by many loving friends. 
The floral tributes from the Woman's 
Club, W. C. T. U., Sunshine Society, 
Woman Suffrage Association and other 
societies of which she was a member, and 
from friends, were in lavish profusion, 
completely hiding the casket. The Rev. 
Adolph Roeder, pastor of the New Church 
(Swedenborgian) read from the twenty- 
third Psalm, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’ 
after which all present united in repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer. Mr. Roeder read 
Tennyson’s ‘Crossing the Bar,’ and in a 
brief address spoke feelingly of the ad- 
mirable qualities of heart and mind of her 
whose memory they assembled to honor. 
Especially did the speaker refer to her as 
@ woman of force and a pioneer in the 
work of emancipation of women, a work 
of which she had lived to see a large 
measure of fruition.”’ Her daughter, Dr. 
Mary D. Hussy, in a letter received just 
as we go to press, gives a few additional 
points: 

‘‘Her chief characteristic perhaps was 
sympathy—compassion for the suffering 
—especially the oppressed. When people 
asked her how she could tell the dreadful 
stories about the slaves, she would say, 
‘We ought to be able to hear what they 
have to bear!’ One of my earliest memo- 
ries of her is hearing her tell of the hard- 
ships of shopgirls. She attended anti- 
slavery meetings with some Quaker 
cousins before avy of her family did so. 
My father was in sympathy with her, and 
she said the first thing she ever gave him 
was an anti-slavery tract. 

‘She was an enthusiast in reform, but 
at the same time bad all her life to fight a 
tendency to melancholy. She never re- 
covered from the loss of her mother and 
the care too early placed upon her. 

‘One of the first charities in which she 
was interested wasthe ‘Society for Visit- 
ing Mothers with Small Children,’—a cer- 
tain number of whom she had to visit, 
and from whom she first learned of the 
trials of poor and unprotected young 
women. 

‘‘Agsa Friend, my mother was of course 
always interested in peace. When Mrs. 
Howe started her Mothers’ Day Peace 
Meetings, she was active in getting one 
up in East Orange. She gave several 
thousand dollars to the Universal Peace 
Union for the meetings at Mystic, Conn., 
and they called one of the cottages the 
William and Cornelia. Soon after the 
Spanish war, she got the Woman’s Ciub 
of Orange to have a ‘Peace Day,’ and 
paid the expense ot having Rev. Amanda 
Deyo to speak. 

“She belonged to the Orange Freed- 


man’s Aid Society after the war. 

“She was corresponding secretary of 
the New York Committee for Prevention 
of the State Regulation of Vice, which 
Aaron M. Powell started in 1876, when 
New York City was threatened. We sent 
out an immense amount of the literature 
sent over from England, and won over 
many misinformed men and women. 
That committee became the American 
Purity Alliance, 

“The first suffrage work she did was to 
take around a petition to our Legislature 
that Lucy Stone left. She was much in- 
terested in the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, in coéducation, and in prison re- 
form—especially in separate prisons for 
women. 

‘In her will she left ten thousand dol- 
lars tothe N. A. W. S. A. And the last 
piece of land she bought—a lot which she 
purchased for $350 at Point Pleasant, 
where she spent part of last summer— 
she had put in my name, and said she 
wanted the value of it to go to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, 

*“*Compassion for the child wives of In- 
dia led her to get up a fair with the help 
of friends last December.” 

Mrs. Hussey was an active member of 
the American W, S. A., and a great circu 
lator of suffrage literature. She defrayed 
the main cost of the publication of the 
Life of Anna Ella Carroll, written by Miss 
S. Ellen Blackwell. She was a firm be- 
liever in preaching the gospel of equal 
rights by means of the printed page, and 
she was one of the best friends and most 
generous supporters that the Woman's 
JOURNAL ever had. She sent it to college 
reading rooms and many other places 
where it would be read, and during the 
last year of her life contributed to the 
support of the paper more than three 
times as much money as was given by 
any other person except the editors. 

Mrs. Hussey loved Lucy Stone and all 
belonging to her; and this regard was so 
cordially returned that a member of Mrs, 
Hussey’s family has sent us a private re- 
quest not to say ‘‘too much”’ in eulogy of 
her! Such a life is its own best eulogy, 
and the statement of the simple facts is 
enough, ‘Let her own works praise her 
in the gates.”’ 
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DEER AND MOOSE PLENTIFUL IN MAINE, 

It is now getting on towards the last of 
October. Hundreds of sportsmen are 
tramping the Maine woods, and hundreds 
more are preparing for a trip into the 
same wilds. The season thus far has 
been remarkable. More moose have been 
seen and shot than in several years past. 
Plenty and abundance is the cry of the 
huntsmen who have returned, If you 
are going, send a two-cent stamp to the 
General Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, for their illus- 
trated booklet, ‘‘Fishing and Hunting.’’ 


— 
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Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, OCT. 27. 


“A Lady of Quality.” 


. j Evenings, 15c., 256c 6c. 
Prices: | watiness, 10c., 2he.. 800. 


NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON. 


For Six Weeks, beginning Sept. 22 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 

The best Fair ever held by this Association. 
It is replete with original, clean and educa- 
tional novelties. Here may be seen the finest 
collection of machinery and the products o, 
the great manufacturers of America ever be- 
fore brought together. 


Special Additional Attractions Consist of 


Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 


MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


ADMISSION, - 25c. 


Includes Everything. 
Ask your Local Railroad Agent particulars in 
re to special railway rates from your city 
to ton for this event. 
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Miss M. F. Fisk, 


144 Tremont Street, 


Announces the arrival of her Fall Importation of 
washable GLACE KID GLOVES, that wash in soap 
and water, and are in all of the fashionable colors. 

She has received also a choice line of LADIES’ 
VEILINGS, STOCKS, COLLARS, and BELTS, in 


the newest fashions. 








WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
—_ 
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IN HAY-TIME. 


BY C. K. PAUL. 
In the merry hay-time we raked side by side, 
In the harvest he whispered, ‘‘ Wilt thou be 


my bride?’’ 

And my girl-heart bounded —Forgive, God, 
the crime, 

If I loved him more than Thee in the merry 
hay-time! 


In the sad hay-time I sit on the grass, 

The scythe whistles clear, the merry mowers 
pass ; 

But he cometh never, for under the lime 

Is a long low hillock since the last hay-time. 


WIDE MARGINS. 


BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 





Print not my Book of Days, I pray, 
On meagre page, in type compact, 
Lest the Great Reader’s calm eye stray 
Skippingly through from fact to fact; 


But let there be a liberal space, 
At least ’twixt lines where ill is writ, 
That I with tempering hand may trace 
A word to dull the edge of it. 


And save for me a margin wide 
W here I may scribble at my ease 
Elucidative note and guide 
Of most adroit apologies! 
—October Atlantic. 


_———_ 


LE PAGE’S JOAN OF ARC. 





BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 
Once, it may be, the soft gray skies were dear ; 
The clouds above in crowds, like sheep be- 
low; 
The bending of each kindly wrinkled tree; 
Or blossoms at the birth-time of the year; 
Or lambs unweaned; or water in still flow, 
In whose brown glass 4 girl her face might 
see. 


Such days are gone, and strange things come 
instead ; 
For she has looked on other faces white, 


Pale bloom of fear, before war’s whirlwind 
blown; 

Has stooped, ah, Heaven! in some low shel- 
tering shed 

To tend dark wounds, the leaping arrow’s 
bite, 

While the cold death that hovered seemed 
her own. 


And in her hurt heart, o’er some grizzled 
head 

The mother that shall never be has yearned ; 

And love's fine voice she else shall never 
hear, 

Came to her as the call of saints long dead; 

And straightway all the passion in her burned 

One altar flame that hourly waxes clear. 


Hence goes she ever in a glimmering dream, 

And very oft will sudden stand at gaze, 

With blue, dim eyes that still not seem to 
see ; 

For now the well-known ways with visions 
teem ; 

Unfelt is toil, and summer one green daze, 

Till that the king be crowned, and France 
be free! 


—— a? a 


Franz’s Sister. 


Both troubled and perplexed looked 
John Liebert when he came into the 
house that day with a bill in his hand. 

“What you think, mother?’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Mr. Carson charge me one 
hundred and eighty dollars for that foun- 
dation-board! How you s’pose it was, 
liey? I pace that fence many the time 
while I was help him build it, and I think 
to pay him no more as seventy dollars or 
sixty!’’ 

The paling fence along the front of 
Liebert’s farm was an improvement that 
had interested all the family. John Lie 
bert, who had helped the carpenter build 
it, had taken special pride in the work, 
but neither his wife, his daughter Louise, 
—Weezy,—nor his son Franz had been 
backward about admiring it. That the 
carpenter’s bill should come to three 
times as much as Liebert had planned 
was, however, a serious blow to the stolid 
German, and his wife saw the need of 
soothing words. 

‘‘Maybe Mr. Carson makes a mistake,’’ 
she suggested. 

The farmer shook his head. ‘William 
Smith figgered it up mit a lead-pencil and 
paper, and said the bill was right.” 

Still Mrs. Liebert, although mystified 
and distressed, clung to the hope that her 
husband's original estimate was correct. 

“Shust wait till Franz comes home 
from school,” she said, as she put away 
the bill and the paper on which their 
neighbor had worked out a result, ‘*May- 
be our Franz can figger better as William 
Smith. He’s real good in multiplication 
tables now.”’ 

“Ach, so!’ A gleam of relief crossed 
the father’s face. Vexation displaced it 
a moment later, however, when his daugh- 

ter Louise looked up from her knitting 
and said, timidly: 

‘““Won’t you let me try the sum, father? 
I can cipher as well as Franz.’’ 

“Hush, Weezy!’ her father said, impa- 
tiently. ‘*’Tain’t for you to be speakin’ 
out so bold—and figgerin’ is for men!”’ 
“Anyway, I could learn to do it if you'd 





let me go to school like all the other girls 
do,”’ the little girl persisted. She was not 
a wilful or a forward child, but this mat- 
ter of schooling lay very near her heart. 
She had practically taught herself to read 
and write, and she had learned a good 
deal by listening to Franz when he stud- 
ied his lessons aloud; but she longed for 
more knowledge. Unhappily for her, 
John Liebert was not a progressive man— 
and this was fifty years ago. 

“Hush, Weezy!’’ he said again, and 
with a touch of anger in his tone. ‘My 
mother didn’t have no book-learnin’; your 
mother ain’t got no book-learnin’; what 
for should you have book-learnin’? You 
sha’n’t go to school. It couldn’t make 
nottings out of you buta girl! What for 
should a girl be foolin’ mit books? 

“But Franz,’ he added, a moment 
later, ‘the shall after supper figger.”’ 

Accordingly, that evening Franz was 
set at work on the problem of the fence. 
His mother stood ready to snuff the can- 
dle. His father paced the floor restlessly. 
“Figger mit great carefulness, Franz,”’ 
Mr. Liebert would say every now and 
then, stopping to look over the boy’s 
shoulder. 

After a while it became evident from 
Franz’s mutterings that he had found 
something the matter with the work he 
was examining. Mr. Liebert’s breath 
came faster. 

‘*Well, Franz, you found the mistake?”’ 
he asked, eagerly. 

“Wait a little yet,’’ answered Franz, 
deliberating. 

The family interest, stimulated by 
growing hope, was becoming momenta- 
rily more intense. 

“I knew our Franz could figger better 
as William Smith,’’ declared Mrs. Liebert, 
proudly, while Weezy smiled from her 
corner by the chimney. 

*‘No-—yes,’’ said Franz, 
more moments of suspense, 


after a few 
‘““Nine—six 


—three. No—yes; here itis! I’ve found 
it now!’’ Franz’s tone was full of tri- 
umph. 


Of course I am 
“T knowed 


‘And I am right! 
right!” shouted his father. 
all the the time I was—”’ 

“No, you ain’t right, father,’’ corrected 
Franz. ‘Neither one of you is right. It’s 
one hundred and eighty-two dollars and 
fifty cents. William Smith forgot to add 
the inches.”’ 

An ashen paleness overspread Liebert’s 
face. He sat down and buried his face in 
his hands. In the days that followed, 
too, he took his trouble very seriously, 
brooding over it in the house, and spend- 
ing hours out of doors pacing along his 
new fence, and trying to discover how he 
could have made such a mistake. He 
lost his appetite, and grew thin and hag- 
gard and absent-minded. 

‘Poor, thick-headed Liebert!’’ the 
neighbors said, ‘‘He will surely go crazy 
about that fence.”’ 

Finally came the gray, cold November 
morning when the bill was to be paid, 
Liebert carried all the money there was 
in the house when he drove away to Sha- 
lerville to meet the carpenter. Mrs. Lie- 
bert watched him out of sight. Then, 
too unhappy to attend to her household 
duties, she stood looking out at the frozen 
fields and the clouds scudding over the 
leafless trees. Little of them she saw, 
for her eyes were full of tears. 

Weezy was in the room, scratching 
away at a slate. She had done a great 
deal of that of late. Just now it fretted 
Mrs. Liebert to see her do it—amusing 
herself when the family was in trouble! 

She turned to reprove the child. But 
all at once Weezy dashed down her slate 
and pencil and jumped up excitedly. 

“OQ mother, I’ve found it!’’ she cried. 
“I’ve found the mistake! Father was 
right about the fence! 

‘See, mother!’’ Her cheeks glowed red 
and her eyes shone like stars. ‘William 
Smith didn’t reduce the feet to yards— 
that’s how he made the bill so large. It 
ought to be sixty dollars and eighty-three 
cents, just one-third of what our Franz 
reckoned!”’ 

Mrs. Liebert knew nothing about lineal 
feet or running yards, but she knew by 
some subtle intuition that Weezy was 
right. 

She knew, too, that it was important 
that her husband should be warned before 
he paid the money. Carson was a hard 
man, not the kind to return a dollar after 
he laid hands on it. But how to get word 
to her husband? Franz was at school, 
more than a mile away; she could not ride 
horseback, and she was afraid to let her 
daughter try. 

Weezy knew what was passing in her 
mother’s mind. 

‘I can ride Black Prince, mother,’’ the 
little girl said. ‘I know the way to Mr. 
Carson’s brother’s store, where father is 
to go.” 

“Oh, I don’t dare—”’ the mother began. 
But neither did she dare to say no. 
Weezy snatched a scarf and wound it 
about her head. In another moment she 
was in the barn, putting the bridle on the 
great black horse. 








Mrs. Liebert followed her and stood at 
the barn door, trembling. Now she would 
have helped; but Black Prince reared and 
plunged at her when she attempted to go 
into his stall. With Weezy the horse was 
more docile, for the little girl had fre- 
quently fed him. When the bridle was 
adjusted, Weezy led the horse out to a 
stump and sprang on his back, hoy 
fashion, 

**Good-by, mother!’’ was all she had 
time to say as Black Prince broke into a 
gallop. Shalerville was eight miles away, 
but the horse hardly slackened his furious 
speed until the little girl, with some diffi- 
culty, checked him in front of Joseph 
Careon’s store. 

Evidently she was not a moment too 
soon, There was money on the counter. 
The Carson brothers were sorting the 
coins in little piles, preparatory to reck- 
oning the total. Mr. Liebert looked on 
gloomily. 

Weezy went straight forward. 

‘*Father,’’ she began, ‘‘I’ve come to tell 
you that you were right about the fence. 
I found it out only a little while ago.” 

The Carson brothers stared in amaze- 
ment, but Mr. Liebert at first seemed stu- 
pefied. At best he was slow of thought, 
and the ordeal he had lately passed 
through had not tended to brighten his 
faculties. 

‘What's that? What’s that, Weezy?” 
he said. ‘*What you talkin’ about?” 

But he listened eagerly and with reviv- 
ing intelligence as his daughter explained 
her ‘‘figgerin’’’ to the Carsons. Whether 
themselves mistaken or dishonest,—and 
they might have been either,—they could 
not dispute her clear statement. ‘*That’s 
80, that’s so,’’ they said. 

Liebert was like one awaking out of a 
dream in a strange place, as he gathered 
up the money that was handed back to 
him. His thin cheeks were almost as red 
as Weezy’s, now. The blood seemed to 
tingle in his brain, 

If Franz had done him the good service 
it would have seemed natural, and he 
could have comprehended it. But Weezy 
—his little girl—that she should be so 
smart—was wonderful! 

He took Weezy by the hand, and they 
walked out of the store, The sight of 
Black Prince at one of the hitching-posts 
startled him afresh. He looked from the 
horse to his daughter. 

“And you rode Black Prince—mitout 
any saddle!’’ he gasped. 

He tied the fiery horse to the back of 
the wagon, and lifted Weezy to the seat. 
He was silent for a long time after that. 
Of what was he thinking? Weezy won- 
dered. She did not want to talk. She 
could enjoy her success without the help 
of words. She was conscious, too, that 
her father regarded her differently, that 
she had won a quality of his esteem which 
he had not accorded her before—and that 
thought awed her to silence. 

But now they were clear of the strag- 
gling streets of the town. She turned her 
head for a last glance. As if that move- 
ment had broken a spell that was upon 
him—‘'Weezy!”’ her father said, suddenly, 
calling her to him. 

“Yes, father?’’ 
missive. 

“Well, Weezy, I guess I say nottings 
now if you want to go to school mit 


She looked up, sub- 








Franz.’’— Youth's Companion, 
-_--_ — 
DENVER WOMEN’S GLUB-HOUSE DEDI- 
CATED. 


The recent dedication of the new build. 
ing of the Women’s Club of Denver, Col., 
was a happy occasion. Although the 
president, Mrs. James D. Whitmore, was 
absent, she was toasted and applauded 
for the fine work she has done in the last 
eight months. The first vice-president, 
Mrs. Luther M. Goddard, presided. 

The interior of the new building is not 
yet completed, but everything was bright 
and fresh, and flowers and palms made 
the platform attractive. 

Rev. Nora Brooks made the opening 
prayer. Mrs. Otis Spencer sang the prize 
vocal song of the State Federation, written 
by Mrs. Alice Polk Hill. Gifts to the club 
were announced from Mrs. Lena Allen 
Stoiber and from Mrs. Mary Elitch-Long, 
of $100 each. In her opening address, 
Mrs, Goddard said: 

Men have ever been pleased to say that 
we women are prone to lift up our eyes 
to vanity, but why should we not, when 
we consider this house that we have build- 
ed, and all the concourse of fair women 
gathered here to the consecration of our 
home to high and noble purposes? We 
now have a local habitation and a name, 
aud our guests from the north, south, 
east and west are invited to enter inand 
sit by the fireside, where our lares and 
penates have their place. 

The chairman of the building committee, 
Mrs. Finis P. Ernst, said: ‘*The club- 
house as it stands has cost $33,368.20. 
The lots cost $8,650. The sale of bonds 
amounts to about $16,000. We have re- 
ceived $500 in donations, and a deficit of 
$4,000 still remains, of which $900 has 
been pledged.” 

In introducing Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker 
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will secure a life-time of comfort. 


is properly sewed on, and 


This means You! 


Any woman who is enterprising enough to spend 
a few minutes in learning to understand the 











First see that it 
then experiment till you 


find just the touch and the twist that is easiest for 


you. 


ALL LEADING STORES KEEP THEM. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WE WANT WOMEN AND GIRLS in every city and town in the United 
States and Canada who can copy letters to work for us as correspondents, at a 
The work can be done evenings, withou 
We have spent thousands of dollars in 


salary of $4.00 per week and expenses. 
interfering with other occupations, 
advertising during the past four years. 


at least until every woman and child in the land knows what the word SNAP 
If you wish to work for us, send 10 cents in silver or 12 cents in 
postage stamps for a card of two dozen SNAP HOOKS AND EYES and 
we will send you full particulars, with instructions, etc. 


stands for. 


Address Dept. W. 81, 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE MBG. CO., 
KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 
Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, 


Positively no canvassing, soliciting, or commission business. 
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We intend to spend thousands more, 
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who made the dedicatory address, Mrs. 
Goddard said: “It is now my privilege to 
present to you Mrs. Decker, whom in club 
life not to know is to argue one’s self un- 
known. First was Mrs. Decker, then the 
club, whose regnant spirit she has ever 
been, upholding with counsel, infusing 
with life from the beginning. She has 
been four times our president and al- 
ways our friend, When Mrs, Decker pipes 
to us we dance; when she mourns, we 
lament; when she puts on her thinking 
cap, we steady ourselves and prepare for 
serious business, Mrs. Decker may well 
be called the raison d’étre of the women’s 
club.”’ 

Mrs. Decker paid a warm tribute to Mrs, 
Whitmore, and credited to her indomitable 
courage the fact that they were in their 
own home at last. She told many funny 
stories of the wanderings of the club, and 
its first home in the Y. M. C. A. rooms 
in 1894, which many of them were fortu- 
nate innot remembering. Then it moved 
to the Masonic Temple, with the grewsome 
pictures on the wall, mostly bald of head 
and solemn, looking down upon them, 
She spoke of the business ability that the 
club life had developed in its members, 
and how the raising of $50 a month for 
rent then seemed greater than the raising 
of thousands now. The women next took 
rooms in the armory, and were there sur- 
rounded with pictures of carnage. Now 
she hoped that whatever else might be 
embodied in the spirit of the new home, 
it would be a happy one, where laughter 
would ring from roof to cellar. She dedi- 
cated the building to the city, the State, 
and to the world’s work, and to the men 
ot Colorado, the best in the world, who 
had helped to make it possible. 





MORE ABOUT BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 





The second Brussels Conference is over, 
and it has not belied the promise of the 
first. The general discontent with the 
existing system has not diminished in 
these three years. On the contrary, the 
voice of condemnation to-day takes a 
bolder and more positive note, and new 
and powerful voices are heard demanding 
that the old methods shall be abandoned, 
to make room for better things. 

From the first, an irresistible atmos- 
phere of hopefulness and pleasantness 
seemed to pervade the assembly. Old 
friends and old antagonists exchanged 
cheerful greetings; every one seemed 
eager to get to work; everything seemed 
to say, Forward! Most of the prominent 
figures of the last Conference were there 
again, and a number of new champions 
came forward to give voice to the new 
order of things—chief among them, Dr. 
Gailleton and Dr. Landouzy, both repre- 
senting the French Ministry of Public In- 
struction, Dr. Gaucher, Professor Four- 
nier’s successor in his important post at 
the Hopital Saint Louis, and Dr. Queyrat, 
of the Hépital Cochin-Ricord, Paris. 

The little junta of three took their 
places on the platform—three men singu- 
larly qualified for this difficult task—M., 





Le Jeune, with his air of gentle and dig- 
nified control; Dr.. Dubois - Havenith, 
whose extraordinary capacity for work 
is combined with an evenness of mind and 
sweetness of temper that make him uni- 
versally beloved; and M. Béco, whose rare 
intervention seems always modest, tem- 
perate, and well considered—and the pro- 
ceedings began. 

We sat in our places and watched it all 
with ever-deepening wonder and thank- 
fulness. Now it was Dr. Gailleton, the 
leader of the French government delega- 
tion, who was branding the regulation 
system as useless and illusory (‘‘ne sert ab- 
solument a rien’’ were his words), and con- 
gratulating the first Conference on having 
turned men’s minds to the necessity of 
individual prevention; then it was Dr. 
Santoliquido expounding in an admirable 
speech the successes of the Italian system 
of gratuitous treatment for all cases;* 
then Prof. Petrini de Galatz demanding 
punishment for the debauchers of young 
girls and the misleaders of young boys; 
and Professor Neisser, after an abortive 
attempt, entreating the Conference to 
stop worrying about Regulation and Ab- 
olition, and come to practical measures on 
which we could all agree, such as the en- 
lightenment of the public, free dispensa- 
ries, and the prohibition of quacks, Often 
we seem to be sitting in a school of moral 
education, so many were the allusions to 
the necessity of urging purity of life. A 
member sitting near us wrote on the pa- 
per in front of him, “I] faut avouer que 
les Abolitionnistes triumphent. C’est une 
question éminemment morale, que les 
médecins ne peuvent pas résoudre.’’} But 
it was better than an Abolitionist tri- 
umph; it was the triumph of the truth. 

Naturally, the Abvolitionists took their 
share. M. Pierson preached, so to speak, 
the opening sermon, on the excellence of 
purity and the necessity of liberty, and 
the theme was taken up by many voices 
in turn—M. Minod, Mrs. Amos, Mlle. 
Pappritz, Dr. Sicard, Dr. Berthod, M. de 
Morsier, Mme. Avril de Sainte Croix, and 
Mme. Scheven, the last protesting strong- 
ly against Dr. Neisser’s proposal to re- 
introduce the maison tolérée in Germany. 
Perhaps the most striking of all the 
speeches on the moral question was that 
of the president himself, who, sitting in 
his place and with his air of unapproach- 
able dignity and elevation, administered 4 
deliberate and just rebuke to a speaker 
who had spoken with levity both of chas- 
tity and marriage. But for the most part 
there was little to rebuke. The doctors 
were practically at one on the necessity of 
raising a positive standard of morality for 
men, and of working out a scheme of 
moral teaching on the subject, graduated 
according to the age of the pupil. 

The shock of battle on the Regulation 
question came on the second day. ['ro- 
fessor Landouzy, himself a member of M. 





*Similar testimony was given by Dr. Petrini 
de Galatz as to Roumania, and by Dr. Ernest 
Lane as to the working of the voluntary system 
at the West Londun Lock Hospital. 

t“It must be admitted that the Abolitionists 
have the best of it. It is essentially a moral 
question, not to be solved by the doctors.” 
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Waldeck-Rousseau’s special commission 
on the question, denounced the present 
system as “boiteux, suranné, et peu hu- 
manitaire’’ (lame, superannuated, and 
brutal), and urged the Conference to rec- 
ommend that it should be abandoned, and 
the whole matter left to the common law. 
This was warmly supported by Dr. Gaille- 
ton, Dr. Queyrat, and Dr. Gaucher. It 
was opposed by Drs. Le Pileur and Ver- 
chére, of Saint Lazare, the latter declaring 
that girls of a certain class were irreclaim- 
able, and recommending a double system, 
voluntary for the amenable, and compul- 
sory for ‘the sweepings of the gutter.” 
M. Béco, the vice-president, advocated a 
middle course. But his speech was a 
long indictment of Regulation. The ex- 
isting system, he said,was universally con- 
demned. A radical revolution had taken 
place in the last fifteen years. The 
“carte,” the ‘‘*maison tolérée,’’ and other 
features of Regulation were all repudiated 
to-day. He read a long extract from a 
report of Dr. Bayet on the inefficacy of 
the system in Brussels. For himself, he 
believed in an assimilation of these dis- 
eases with other transmissible maladies, 
and in a sanitary, as distinguished from a 
police, system of prevention. 

Then came the question of voting. 
Unanimity was impossible on this ques- 
tion; was the Conference to divide upon 
it, or was it not? Finally it was decided, 
after a somewhat heated discussion, that 
a “nominal vote’’ should be taken, the 
resolutions being laid on the table for 
individual signature. 

To some of us the decision was a matter 
of regret. We would rather have seen 
the growth of opinion go on unchecked 
by any attempt to tie it down to formal 
expression, and have waited in hope of a 
more satisfactory pronouncement at the 
next Congress. But events will not al- 
ways wait even for the march of opinion, 
and it was probably of great importance 
to secure some definite expression of dis- 
satisfaction with the present system be- 
fore M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Commission 
issues its report. 

On the whole, the three resolutions — 
Dr. Le Pileur’s for retaining the Regula- 
tion system “profoundly modified,’’ M. 
Béco’s for the elimination of police con- 
trol, while retaining a medical control 
backed up in the last resort by the police, 
and Dr. Landouzy’s for abandoning the 
system altogether and falling back, as re- 
gards the transmission of disease, on the 
common law, ‘‘equal for men and women’”’ 
—appear to represent very faithfully the 
various stages of Continental opinion on 
the subject, and none the less faithfully 
for their vagueness and the total uncer- 
tainty as to how they would work out, 
The Abolitionist leaders wisely abstained 
from formulating any resolution of their 
own. Continental opinion is not yet 
ready to recognize the value of purely 
voluntary measures, the ‘‘prophylaxie 
libre’? of M. Yves Guyot. Its eyes are 
opening slowly; but to attempt to hurry 
the process would be to check it. 

We have not yet received the official list 
of signatures to the various resolutions, 
But it seems pretty certain that M. Béco’s 
will obtain the largest number, and M. de 
Morsier estimates that Dr. Landouzy’s 
will probably come next in order. 

It will be observed that both of these 
contemplate the dislodgment of the Police 
des Meurs, and the discontinuance of the 
system of registration for all women prac- 
tising prostitution. 

It may also be remarked that all these 
resolutions, which may be taken as in 
some sort staking out the road to Aboli- 
tion, are of French or Belgian origin, But 
France and Belgium are not the only 
countries that are beginning to stake out 
the road. On the last day of the Confer- 
ence, while the Landouzy resolution was 
still lying for signature, a little group of 
Italian members—Drs. Bertarelli, Peroni, 
and Tommasoli—were eagerly discussing 
with Dr. Gaucher and Dr. Sicard the pos- 
sibility of getting it passed, after all, ‘a 
Vunanimité,” with one slight modification. 
Unfortunately, the modification was a 
vital one—it was the substitution of ‘‘con- 
damné” for “‘abandonné.’’** “Omit ‘aban- 
donné,’”’ said Dr. Bertarelli, ‘‘and every- 
body will sign.’”” But Dr. Landouzy re- 
fused to budge. Then the little group 
went so far as to mudify the resolution 
themselves, and in its modified form it 
was read from the platform. Of course it 
failed to secure unanimity, and it was 
therefore dropped. But the incident 
serves to illustrate the eagerness of each 
group to carry the Conference as far as 
they themselves have got along the road, 

These fine points of discussion may 
seem dull as recorded on paper. They 
were anything but dull as living incidents 
in the scene where they took place. Al- 
ways animated, the debates became often 
ardent, the interruptions from the body 
of the hall increasing sometimes to what 
might almost be called a general scrim- 





*The resolution reads: “The Regulation sys 
tem, as it at present exists, has proved ineffec- 
tual,and hould be abandoned. e prevention 
of disease must be left to the common law, equal 
for men and women.” 





mage; yet in it all one could not but dis- 
cern the sincere ardor of men intensely 
anxious for the adoption of the measures 
they believed to be the best, and carried, 
perhaps, in the clash of conflict, a little 
farther than they intended. 

It seems likely that Italy, with her 
widely - extended scheme of voluntary 
treatment already in successful working, 
may be one of the first, if not the very 
first, to achieve the final step. She tried 
before, and failed precisely for want of a 
successful voluntary system. Roumania 
seems to be entering on the same track. 
Russia is attempting it, at present unsuc- 
cessfully, according to Dr. de Stiirmer. 
Will she persevere? There can, I think, 
be little doubt that this is the practical 
high road to Abolition, and as such Dr. 
Blaschko pleaded for it, though in an 
autocratic country like Germany he re- 
gards Abolition itself as almost hopeless.* 

From the great question of Regulation, 
hotly debated on the Wednesday after- 
noon, we passed on the Thursday morn- 
ing to another vital question, destined 
probably to become the main battlefield 
of the near future—the question of civil 
and penal responsibility for the transmis- 
sion of disease, 

The formal upshot of the Conference is 
this, that while it was divided on the 
question how much of the existing sys- 
tem shall be abandoned, it voted uanani- 
mously for four things—the assurance of 
gratuitous, considerate, and non-coercive 
treatment for all cases of disease; the in- 
struction of the public generally, and of 
soldiers in particular, as to the danger of 
these maladies to themselves and others, 
together with the teaching that chastity 
is not unfavorable but favorable to health; 
and a scheme of progressive instruction 
and education on the subject, to be drawn 
up by a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose.—London Shield. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


NEBRASKA. 


Dear Friends of the Suffrage Clubs: It 
is a pleasure to be again in our beloved 
Nebraska—the State which Mrs, Catt says 
has the best working organization in pro- 
portion to its population of any State in 
the Union—and to be making plans for 
the enlargement of the work. Z 

There isone thing which must be at- 
tained before Jan. 1., and that is the rais- 
ing of our membership to 1,000. 

Last year we paid $70 in dues to the 
National, representing 700 paid-up mem- 
bers. This year it must be an even $100, 
representing 1,000 paid-up members, This 
can be attained if the clubs and the head- 
quarters will lend their united energies to 
that end. 

We are planning to spend all , the time 
possible in the field, between now and the 
State convention, which will probably be 
hold the first week in December; and we 
ask the clubs to do their part, which is to 
make a thorough canvass of the commun- 
ity for new members. Wherever you 
know of a suffragist, pay that suffragist a 
visit and urge upon her or him the neces- 
sity of being identified with the organiza- 
tion—of giving the influence of united 
members to the cause, and of giving the 
dues to increase the work. 

Make your indifferent suffragists feel 
that in this day of strenuous effort to 
bring the final victory, it is not enough 
simply to believe in suffrage, but that 
there is something to do which they owe 
to the age and country in which they 
live. 

At the State convention we will give ten 
dollars to the pledge of the club now in 
good standing, which will show the great- 
est increase in paid-up membership over 
last year, provided that this increase 
shall be not less than fifteen members, 
Let every club go to work with zeal to 
secure this sum for its pledge, and to 
make possible the cherished hope of every 
consecrated suffragist in Nebraska: ‘One 
thousand members in 1902!”’ 

Among the prominent features of the 
program at the annual meeting we hope 
to have a school of Parliamentary Law, 
conducted by one of the ablest parliamen- 
tarians in the State. This alone will be 
well worth the time and money spent in 
coming to the convention. 

We urge every club to begin collecting 
its dues at once. It is quite as easy 
to have them ail paid before the State 
Convention as to be obliged to rush 
around the last week in December to 
secure them, before the closing of the 
National books. Besides, the dues are a 
source of revenue to the State work, and 
if they are in the hands of the State treas- 
urer at the first meeting of the executive 
committee after the convention, the com- 
mittee will be very materially assisted in 
planning its work for the coming year. 
So, dear friends, please pay your dues at 
once. 

The Committee on Work Before Large 





*On the other hand, Mr. Gregory quotes a 
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The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 


quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. 


Contributors and State Presidents who have not 


yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25.cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 


For 20 cents each: 


Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Codéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 


Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each :' 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 


Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 











Assemblies has been conducting a most 
important work this summer. Mrs. Catt 
made no mistake in the last convention 
when she gave Mrs. Marble the title, “Old 
Reliable,’ as is proved by her indefatiga- 
ble work this summer, when the most of 
us were taking a rest. After conducting 
an extensive correspondence with the sec- 
retaries of large assemblies all over the 
State, she planned the programs for three 
Chautauqua assemblies and an Old Set- 
tlers’ picnic, and kept each of them mov- 
ing for a week; then joined the State 
president at Lincoln, where they kept 
open headquarters at the State Fair for 
three days. A report of the fine results 
has already been published in the Jour- 
NAL. 

We are a little disappointed that so few 
reports of the September meeting have 
reached the headquarters. If the clubs 
could know what inspiration these letters 
are to us, and how they help us to give 
back encouragement to the clubs, they 
would surely instruct their secretaries to 
send inthereports. Thecluser the union 
between the clubs and the headquarters, 
the better work both can do. 

LAURA A, GREGG, 











The Yellow Ribbon Speake: 


—~ Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ruse and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H Suaw, ALIcEe Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AnTuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New pagans points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mo: day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOO. , 290 Washington Street, Koston. 

JOHN SERASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Chri-tian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 

fiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
ofticial organ of the State Union. A 
bright. breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannuam. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 

HAaRRIOT T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 





Brussels lawyer as giving Regulation five years 
to disappear in France and I.aly, and only a few 
years more in Germany and Russia. 








FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland 8t., Boston. 





FORNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston. 








REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public. 
Everything neat, clean and modern. 


“The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
necessary, but often lacking at this 
season. Hours forgentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
morning. Women: Week day morn- 
ings and Sunday afternoon. | 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 


Telephone A. LUNDIN, 
Prop. 


625 Oxford. 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 
Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. . d 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
lian Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F Hoar 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 


The Kansas Equal Rights Association 
held its nineteenth annual meeting in To- 
peka, in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Oct. 14 and 15. Delegates 
of county societies were in attendance 
from all parts of the State. 

The executive committee met on Mon- 
day night, Oct. 13, at 8 o'clock, at the 
home of Mrs. Lee Monroe, and completed 
the local arrangements. The weather 
was beautiful, and all was harmonious. 

On Tuesday morning the Convention 
met in the beautiful Representatives Hall, 
which was in gala attire. Greenery and 
masses of tall flowers were used in profu- 
sion. Two banners hung on the walls. 
One read: “Give us a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. 
Women are people.’’ The other on the 
opposite wall said: 

“If you want American statesmen, give 
American women an interest in the gov- 
ernment. Women are citizens.”’ 

Miss Helen Kimber, the president, called 
the Convention to order. After prayer by 
Rev. C. F. Finch, pastor of the Christian 
Church, committees were appointed, and 
reports were read by the State officers. 
The contributions collected by the State 
organizers amounted to $297, organizers’ 
disbursements, $402. Headquarters re- 
ceived $209 in contributions and dues, and 
expended $157. Many contributions and 
dues came in during the morning. King- 
man County reported the largest member- 
ship, and Winfield County the largest 
money contributions. Cowley County 
also gave an encouraging report. Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell made a brief address, 
congratulating the suffragists of the State 
on the growth and progress of the move- 
ment, 

Tuesday afternoon, after a vocal solo by 
Mrs. Phi. Adams, a witty and cordial ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Mr. John 
MacDonald, editor of the Western School 
Journal, and a cheery response by the 
former president, Mrs. Laura M. Johns. 
The president, Miss Kimber, recounted 
the action of the previous session of the 
Legislature, which passed a Presidential 
suffrage act in the Senate, but reconsid- 
ered it for reasons of political expediency, 
although a majority of both Houses were 
in its favor. Miss Kimber urged the 
adoption of the act as the work of the 
year. After a charming vocal solo by 
Mrs. Eli Foster, Mrs. Kate Aplington of 
Council Grove spoke on “Library and 
Civic Tax Suffrage for Women.” A dis- 
cussion followed, led by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 

Tuesday evening an audience of 1,200 
filled the hall, comprising many of the 
leading men and women of the State. 
The Ladies’ Quartette, Mesdames Thom- 
as, Dickey, Foster, and Ferry, opened the 
exercises. After prayer by Rev. Dr. Fisk 

of Washburn College, a violincello solo by 
Mr. H. G. P. Schwarzkoff, and a vocal solo 
by Mrs. Phi. Adams, Mr. Blackwell spoke 
for an hour on the history of suffrage, and 
the need of its exercise by all citizens, irre- 
spective of sex. His address was cordial- 
ly received. He said in part: 

‘*You have introduced me as from Bos- 
ton, but I grew up in the West and am at 
home in Kansas. In 1867, in company 
with my wife, Lucy Stone, the gentlest 
and most heroic of women, I took part in 
this city, then a small village, in the for- 
mation of a Kansas Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and with Governor Robinson and 
Sam Wood and other anti-slavery leaders, 
we visited almost every organized county 
in your State, travelling by stage and 
wagon, fording the rivers, and sharing 
some of the rough frontier life. Again 
we were with you in this city in 1884, 
when we held the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
here, with delegates from twenty States. 

‘“‘What is suffrage? My wife defined it 
in 1865, in an address before the New Jer- 
sey Legislature, as ‘the intelligent expres- 
sion of an opinion in regard to principles, 
measures, and men; and the essence of 
suffrage is rational choice.’ 

‘*Are women capable of forming an in- 
telligent opinion? Are they capable of 
rational choice? If suv, under our republi- 
can form of government, they have the 
moral right to vote. If ‘governments de- 
rive-their just powers from the consent of 
the governed,’ women who are governed, 
who are American citizens in State and 
nation, have a right to give that consent, 
and the only form of consent known in a 
republic is the ballot, 

‘‘But women are needed in government 
because women are unlike men, They 
are a class of citizens, and government by 
men alone is class legislation—always im- 
perfect, always unjust. 

“In some qualities men are superior to 
women; in others women are superior to 
men, Every class that votes makes itself 
felt in the government in the direction of 

its own qualities and interests. 

‘Women on the average are more peace- 
able and gentle, more temperate, more 
chaste, more economical, and more law- 





abiding than men. When they vote, these 
qualities will be felt in legislation, and 
they are the very qualities in which our 
government is defective. 

‘Our present government has in it all 
the masculine qualities. Add those of 
women, and the result will be a govern- 
ment of the people—a true republic on 
the soil of Kansas, the apostle and cham- 
pion of liberty and equal rights for all.” 

The evening ended with a melody by 
Miss Pearlade Prescott, and the old long- 
metre Doxology, sung in chorus by the 
large audience, which seemed unwilling 
to depart. 

On Wednesday morning, after prayer by 
Rev. T. J. McFarland, pastor of the First 
M. E. Church of Topeka, a plan of work 
and resolutions were adopted. The asso- 
ciation will circulate a petition, as fol- 
lows: 

To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of Kansas: The undersigned, citi- 
zens of Kansas, county of , earnest- 
ly pray your honorable bodies to grant 
presidential suffrage to the women of 
Kansas. 

The signature blanks are arranged in 
parallel columns for the names of women 
and of men. 

On the circulation of this petition and 
on its favorable consideration by the Leg- 
islature the Kansas suffragists expect to 
center their entire energy. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elect- 
ed as follows: 

President, Miss Helen Kimber, Parsons. 

Vice-president, Mrs. M. S. Peters, Kan- 
sas City. 

Corresponding secretary, Mrs. John B. 
Simms, Topeka. 

Recording secretary, Clara N. 
Doughty, El Dorado, 

Treasurer, Mrs. 
Topeka. 

Auditors, Mrs. Emma Albright, Win- 
field; Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Salina. 

On Wednesday afternoon, after a piano 
solo by Mrs. Going, the convention re- 
solved itself into a work conference. Pre- 
paratory work in advance of the coming 
legislative session was mapped out. Meés- 
dames Johnston, Wilder, Wagner, Nason, 
and others took part. The Relation of 
the Ballot to Equal Wages was shown by 
Mrs. Emma ‘Troudner of Carbondale. 
Woman Suffrage in Foreign Countries was 
described by Mrs. Charles Smith of Stock- 
ton. The Political Possibilities of Kansas 
Women were discussed by Mrs. A. C. 
Pierce of Junction City. Brief addresses 
by Mrs. Catt and Mr. Blackwell followed. 

On Wednesday evening the Auditorium, 
a building capable of seating several 
thousand, was well filled to hear an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Catt. After music by the 
Washburn College Orchestra, a vocal solo 
by Mr. Shaver, prayer by Rev. Abram 
Wyman, and asong by Mrs. Lingafeldt, 
Mrs. Catt spoke eloquently for more than 
an hour, and was listened to with close 
attention and warm applause. 

The closing address was by Miss Kim- 
ber, who spoke briefly on the plan of 
work for the coming year. 

The Washburn College Ladies’ Quar- 
tette, which includes some _ excellent 
voices and shows exceptional training, 
sang delightfully at the conclusion of the 
program. Mr. William Shaver gave a bari- 
tone solo and Mr. H. P. Schwarzhoff a 
‘cello solo. These closed a most interest- 
ing and successful meeting. 


RHODE ISLAND. 





Mrs, 


Lilla Day Monroe, 








The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held its annual meeting on Tues- 
day afternoon and evening, Oct. 21, in the 
beautiful Mathewson Street M. E, Church, 
Mrs. Ardelia C. Dewing presided. Re- 
ports were read, officers elected, and a 
ringing series of resolutions adopted, It 
was unanimously voted to petition the 
Legislature to enact a law enabling the 
women of Rhode Island to help appoint 
the Presidential electors in 1904. 

In the evening Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 
by invitation, spoke on Presidential Suf- 
frage and the need of women in the gov- 
ernment of the State and nation. 








RUSSIAN PEASANT INDUSTRIES. 


The exhibit of Russian peasant indus- 
tries at the Mechanics’ Fair is one of the 
most original and striking things in the 
Women’s Department. 

The eye is caught at once by the cheer- 
ful glitter from innumerable burnished 
surfaces of copper and brass, and it is 
held by the unique collection of strange 
objects in every variety of weird and un- 
canny form, the purpose of some of which 
it is impossible to guess. There are 
many-branched candelabra, quaint, long- 
necked, slender brass pitchers of all sizes, 
jars of myriad shapes, salvers, samovars 
for brewing Russian tea, ancient brass 
communion cups, incense burners, with 
sides so curved as to scatter the perfumed 
smoke to every part of a room, old church 
lamps, antique candle-snuffers, paper 
weights, inkstands, all in shining brass, 
and a multiplicity of brass or copper pots, 
used in old times by the peasants for 
cooking, but now become scarce, and 
turned into jardin‘dres. 





There are some ancient brass pieces 
dating back to the fifteenth century, 
found in excavations in South Russia, 
where the Tartars used to live. There 
are brass drinking cups, cracker jars, 
sugar-bowls and salt-cellars, and little 
brass mortars and pestles, formerly serv- 
ing household purposes in the homes of 
Russian peasants, but now used by novel- 
ty-loving Americans for dinner-bells or 
dinner-gongs. 

There is old Warsaw plate, which is 
like the old Sheffield plate of England— 
silver plated over copper. There are an- 
tique silver clasps, all hand work, taken 
off old Russian costumes: Thereare curi- 
ous boxes made of the wood of the Sibe- 
rian birch, and bright-colored eggs, each 
containing a long series of smaller eggs, 
one within another, all of different colors. 

There is an infinity of lacquer ware, in- 
cluding salad sets and every article used 
on the dinner table, in lacquer instead of 
china. To show how well it wears, Mrs. 
Rohrer has contributed to the exhibit a 
large mixing bowl which she used in her 
cooking classes for four years. It looks 
as bright and fresh as if new. There is 
also furniture in lacquer, including little 
tea-tables on which boiling tea may be 
spilled without damaging them. There 
are horn spoons, and wooden ones, the 
wood for which is carved by the peasant 
men and painted by the women. There 
are carved cabinets, and wooden bread 
trenchers made by the deaf and dumb, 
having around the edge in Russian letters 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” There 
are icons—the sacred images worshipped 
in the Greek Church—and a picture of 
Tolstoi ploughing. One feels as if in an 
utterly foreign land. 

The laces and drawn-work made by the 
peasant women are very different from 
what is done here, and much like the 
Fayal work. The drawn-work is done on 
homespun linen, There is quite a market 
here for the Russian homespun linen and 
woollen, It is woven on hand-looms by 
the peasant women, who prepare all the 
materials themselves, from raising the 
flax to the final process. They weave the 
woollen fabrics in their own designs, and 
dye them with their own vegetable dyes. 
The colors are warm and rich, and some 
of them cannot be duplicated by any dyes 
made in this country. These fabrics are 
used for table-covers, sofa cushions, etc. 
The women work in the fields in the sum- 
mer, and in the winter evenings come to- 
gether to spin and sing. 

This exhibit would be a treasure trove 
for persons looking for original and 
unique Christmas or wedding gifts. 
There are many Russian costumes, some 
gorgeous ancient ones in gold brocade, at 
least 120 years old; others, modern ones, 
all in cross-stitch embroidery of red ard 
white and other cheery colors, There 
are Orenburg down shawls, peasant tow- 
els and aprons, dolls and toys. 

The gentle, soft-voiced young Russians, 
brother and sister, who have charge of 
the exhibit, are very patient in answering 
the endless questions called out by the 
strangeness and novelty of their wares. 

The sale in America of the products of 
these Russian peasant industries was 
founded by Princess M. Schahovskoy, and 
is managed by Miss Vera Polakoff. It 
has been continued ever since the World’s 
Fair. It has headquarters at the Woman’s 
Exchange, 334 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Its object is to enable the 
Russian peasants to get better pay for 
their work; and in this way the poverty 
of a number of villages has been relieved, 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Young WomeEN’s POLITICAL CLUB 
HonorepD.—Last Saturday at 6 P. M. a 
happy group gathered in Scollay Square, 
Boston, to take the trolley to Lynn. It 
had been a tight squeeze to get supper in 
betwéen work and pleasure. The Lynn 
motorman, who is a connoisseur, remarked 
that it was a good-looking crowd. Thus 
fortified with approval, the club proceed- 
ed toward Lynn hospitality. And such 
hospitality! Miss Ellen F. Wetherell, 
president of the Lynn Equal Rights Club, 
and her sister, Mrs. Judge Berry, opened 
their beautiful home for a reception, at 
which Mr. John W. Hutchinson, of the 
famous family of anti-slavery singers, was 
the bright particular star, the mild aud 
gentle lion. The visitors were guided to 
the house by the glow of oddly shaped 
lanterns, swinging the length and the 
width of the big piazza and the fresh 
green lawn. But if the outside shone a 
genial welcome, it paled beside the cor- 
diality that reigned within. Mr. Hutch- 
inson and the ladies immediately extend- 
ed the hand of fellowship, and the natives 
of foreign lands tasted the flavor of a 
typical New England home. Miss Weth- 
erell remarked, ‘Now, brother, this is 
your party,’’ and Mr. Hutchinson re- 
sponded at once. He sang song after 
song—gay, sober, strong, and tender; he 
played the violin; he told stories; he led 
in games; and, best of all, he took the 
young minds back to the historical days 
when our country was strengthening its 
moral fibre for the throwing off forever of 
a great iniquity. It was a fine lesson, 
such as a college professor might envy 
Mr. Hutchinson’s power to give. At 82 
he sings with a voice so sweet, strong and 
true that it is a marvel. His songs were 





CARD 


FROM 


A. SHUMAN 
& CO. 


LADIES are cordially in- 

vited to visit the Shu- 
man Corner during their 
weekly shopping tour, where 
they will find very beautiful 
and enticing Suits and Coats 
ready for inspection, togeth- 
er with dainty Waists in all 
materials, Negligee Under- 
wear, Gloves, Corsets and 
Shoes. 

It should be remembered 
that our Oak Room, Ivory 
Room and Ladies’ Garment 
Annex, devoted to the dis- 
play of ladies’ apparel, are 
flooded with bright daylight. 
There are no dark nooks or 
corners to interfere with cor- 
rect conclusions as to colors 
and workmanship. This is 
an important point in deter 
mining satisfactory selec- 
tion. 

NOTE—AIll garments manufac. 

tured by us bear our full name 


and designation on the eti- 
quette as follows: 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


BOSTON 


-—_-_ — 








old favorites, rousing memories of tri- 
umphs won long ago, when Washington 
mobbed him, and Charles Dickens sat in 
the second row at a Hutchinson family 
concert in London. When it was feared 
that Mr. Hutchinson would become weary, 
a young friend from a neighboring house, 
Master Walter Parker, gave an excellent 
exhibition with a large phonograph. After 
Mrs. Berry, assisted by Mr. David R. Ag- 
osal—four years with the famlly, and now 
a voter, as Miss Wetherell empbasized it — 
had served a dainty repast, it was planned 
to climb High Rock in Alpine fashion, 
bound together with a rope. This was 
Mr. Hutchinson’s dramatic conception, 
and he executed it with the glee and en- 
thusiasm of a boy, refusing to enter his 
carriage, and walking all the way to the 
top. The view over Lynn was beautiful 
in the pure, a sea air of the 
harbor. It was a very happy, if sleepy, 
band that reached homes in Boston at 
midnight. The kindness shown and the 
honor bestowed in Lynn will give the club 
an impetus toward increased membership 
and more enthusiasm. 
IpA ESTELLE HALL, 


THe Boston EQUALITY CLUB was ad- 
dressed Oct. 16 by Miss Anna Hvoslef, 
the gifted Norwegian journalist. In an 
informal talk she gave much information 
concerning the habits and customs of 
Norway, its politics, laws, schools, and 
the condition of its women. Among the 
club members were several Norwegians, 
whom Miss Hvoslef greeted in their na- 
tive tongue. Miss Bonnevier sang, by re- 
quest, the Swedish National Air, also a 
Norwegian selection, At the next meet- 
ing, at 6 Marlboro’ St., Oct. 30, at 8 P. M., 
Mrs. Charles Park will speak on school 
suffrage, and Miss Grace Chamberlain, of 
Lexington, the well known reader, will 
recite. All interested are cordially in- 
vited. F. A. KENDALL, President. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Next week’s attrac- 
tion will be the dramatized version of 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s ‘‘A Lady of 
Quality.’’ The author had the aid of Mr. 
Stephen Townsend in making the play, 
which closely follows the book. Choco- 
late bonbons will be distributed at the 
Monday matinee. 


GRAND OPERA House. — The attrac- 
tion next week is ‘‘Winchester,’’ by the 
new author, Edward McWade. It is 
a romance of Virginia in 1863. There are 
many excellent chances for clever acting, 
and the company interpreting the play is 
said to handle them effectively. The cast 
is headed by Miss Margaret May, who will 
introduce her famous jumping borse, 
‘*Mazeppa.”’ 


COAL AT 5, 50 


Is high when compared with the 
same amount of work done with the 


LOKI BURNER 


Uses kerosene oil (generating into 
gas) and can be simply attached 
to any range. 


NO SMOKE NO ODOR 
NO ASHES NO DANGER 
Average consumption in ordinary 


household one gallon (81-2 cents) 
per day. 





Come and see it in operation at 


96 SUMMER STREET 


M. H. GULESIAN 


*Information and testimonials ch 
oan cheerfully fur 








SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 








VOICE CULTURE for singing, public speak- 
ing, stammering, all defects of speech aud weak 
throat. Special work for children. Miss Luoy 
HAL GARLIN, 14 West Street, Boston. 





FULLY FURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET 4t 310 Marlborough St, 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON, 
5. G.T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston. 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian, war- 
ranted honest and faithful wants a place to do 
housework. Is willing to take very moderate 
wages if he may receive English lessons. He al- 
weey speaks English somewhat. Address this 
office. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 
Mrs. Rosson 31 Hollis Street, Boston. : 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian, able to 
speak English, who did housework (not cooking 
fora year for a lady in Winchester, Mass., an 
gave her good satisfaction, wants work either 
indoors or out. Address MARTIN TERZIAN, care 
Mr. K. Eurinjian, 1558 Washington St., Boston. 





A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive onary estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per- 
son of means soepens pormanet> home and ser- 
vices. Address THE WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stand 
aslong as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Equi- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. ill 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
annr agg Fm pee op of $50. Address H. B. BLAcK- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 








Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A ners epesctunsy for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equit 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and mont 
ly payments of $25 each. t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 

ress H. B. BLACKWELL, WO MAN’Ss 
Office, Boston. 


JOSEPH W. HARTSHORN, 


SUCCESSOR TO JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES. 


Cabinet Work, 
Furniture Upbolstery, 
Draperies and Shades, 
Furniture Re-Upholstered. 
Camp Chairs and Tables for Whist 
Parties to let. 
Carpets taken up, Cleaned and Laid. 
Mattresses Made to Order and Made 
Over. 


1002 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, 1926-3 Back Bay. 


TONRNT- 














RemovalSale 


To Reduce Stock before Removal 
We Offer $20,000 Worth of 











FRAMED AND UNFRAMED 


PICTURES 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Unusual Opportunity. 


SOULE ART CO. 


338 Washington Street, 


NEAR OLD SOUTH, 
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